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ib the masterly reply of the allied and 
associated Powers to the German 
peace delegation no passage perhaps is 
more worthy of close attention than that 
relating to the reparation terms. These, 
says the statement, “confine the amount 
payable by Germany to what is clearly 
justifiable under the terms of the armis- 
tice in respect of damage caused to the 
civilian population of the Allies by the 
aggression of Germany.” The outcry 
against the severity of the peace condi- 
tions has been due above all to two causes 
of quite opposite character. On the one 
hand there has been the memory of many 
utterances by President Wilson which 
have pointed in general language toward 
a soft peace; much of the denunciation 
has rested on a confusion between these 
pious wishes and the conditions actually 
accepted by the Allies when they agreed 
to the armistice. . At the opposite ex- 
treme were the wild and foolish promises 
of Lloyd George, in his campaign 
speeches, that Germany would be com- 
pelled to pay the whole costs of the war, 
which was not only impossible but would 
be an outright violation of the armistice 
agreement. Condemnation of the terms 
of reparation has arisen both from their 
being actually anything but soft and 
from their being falsely supposed to 





represent something like the Lloyd 
George threats. Nothing is more im- 
portant than to have them placed un- 
mistakably on the basis of the armistice 
agreement. The present statement not 
only does this, but gives assurance that 
the actual determination of the repara- 
tion due will be arrived at by fair, hu- 
mane, and honorable methods. 


ISCOUNT ISHII, Japanese Ambassa- 
dor at Washington, leaves regrets 
behind him as he relinquishes his charge. 
He is said to have misrepresented the 
policy of our administration as regards 
the pretensions of Japan in China. He 
may be more truly regarded as a victim 
of the ambiguity of our Far Eastern 
policy. An Ambassador has to make re- 
ports, quite as a journalist may have to 
write even in the absence of anything 
worth writing about. That Viscount 
Ishii should have found our intermittent 
and vacillating attitude towards China 
confusing and should have been led into 
misinterpreting some particular phase of 
it, will surprise no American who has 
ever tried to fathom what Washington 
means towards the Far East. Whatever 
technical infelicity he may have fallen 
into, the Japanese Ambassador has faith- 
fully performed his main duty of foster- 
ing friendly relations between Japan and 
the United States. He carries home 
with him plenty of American good will. 


HE labor demonstration at Washing- 
ton against strict enforcement of 

the prohibition amendment portends a 
storm. Mr. Gompers, speaking before 
the Senate Judiciary committee, pointed 
out the serious discontent that would 
follow the proscription of light wines 
and beer. Workingmen do not under- 
stand such meddling with their personal 
habits, and bitterly resent it. Mr. Gom- 
pers’ remedy was for Congress to write 
into the enabling act that light wines and 
beers are not intoxicants. To teach a 
needed lesson to the fanatics who im- 
posed the Eighteenth Amendment on a 
careless nation, one could wish for the 
strictest enforcement. Let the slightest 
stimulation be regarded as intoxication, 
let innocent conviviality be interpreted 
as drunkenness. Legislation of this tenor 
would teach a proper lesson to the Anti- 
Saloon League, but it would also work 
widespread harm and irritation. If 
Congress and the courts can see their 
way to such an interpretation of the 


word “intoxicating” as Mr. Gompers 
urges, it will help the country round a 
pretty ugly corner. The alternative is 
bitterness, possibly violence, and the cer- 
tain scandal of widespread disregard of 
law. 


T may turn out to the advantage of 
Alcock and Brown, who launched 
themselves into Atlantic fog and driz- 
zle and, literally between morn and eve, 
pierced their way to the Irish bogs, that 
they concluded their magnificent venture 
at a time when the world was emotion- 
ally a little jaded to make full response. 
It may save them from the danger of 
tarnishing the splendor of their achieve- 
ment by unconsidered oratory. ‘We had 
a terrible journey.” Let it stand at that. 


VERYBODY is agreed that the re- 
moval of real grievances is one of 

the things that must be counted on for 
the lessening of industrial unrest. But 
very little attention is being paid to the 
question of the part that imaginary 
grievances have been playing in produc- 
ing the general ferment. A startling in- 
stance of this is furnished in the closing 
article of a series by Sherman Rogers in 
the New York World. The writer was 
foreman in a logging camp near Seattle 
in 1917, and gives a detailed account of 
the way in which the lumbermen in the 
State of Washington were swept into 
the I. W. W. movement. They were get- 
ting, he says, an average of five dollars 
a day and were thoroughly satisfied not 
only with their wages but with condi- 
tions generally. Suddenly there was a 
change, the explanation of which seemed 
utterly mysterious until it was discov- 
ered that it had been brought about by 
I. W. W. emissaries who had filled the 
minds of the lumbermen with amazing 
fairy tales about the relation of their 
wages to the profits of their employers. 
Both by word of mouth and by means 
of propaganda “literature,” the men were 
made to believe that while they were 
getting five dollars a day their labor 
was worth sixty dollars a day to their 
employers; and nothing that Mr. Rogers 
or anybody could say to them was capable 
of removing the impression. Examina- 
tion of the company’s books or of any- 
thing else was of no avail, because the 
men had got it firmly fixed in their 
minds that everything that came from 
a capitalist source was deliberate lying, 
to protect those who were robbing the 
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workingmen of their just dues. The 
story may be an exaggeration, and in 
any case it is, of course, highly excep- 
tional. in the degree of folly represented 
by the credulity of the laborers. But the 
same sort of misrepresentation in a de- 
gree sufficient to do a great deal of mis- 
chief is going on all round us in a thou- 
sand forms. 


“"\HE profiteers may well tremble,” 
says Mr. Basil Manly, joint chair- 
man of the War Labor Board, “lest the 
people avenge themselves for this shame- 
less exploitation during a period of the 
nation’s greatest necessity.” The shame- 
less exploitation in question is that 
which Mr. Manly finds to be shown by 
the figures of net profits for eighty-two 
corporations which “in the pre-war years 
had an average net income of $325,000,- 
000, had net incomes in 1916 amounting 
to more than $1,000,000,000, in 1917 of 
$975,000,000, and in 1918 of $736,000,- 
000,” after the deduction of all taxes. 
These were large and extraordinary 
profits, but whether they were “profit- 
eering” or not, and whether they were 
“shameless exploitation” or not, depends 
upon an examination of facts which are 
apparently beneath the notice of the 
joint chairman of the War Labor Board. 
The war necessitated a prodigious 
increase of industrial production. The 
only way to provide the stimulus for 
such an increase—involving as it did the 
creation of vast new plants and the 
utmost utilization of all existing plants, 
whether profitable or unprofitable in the 
past—was by means of a big rise of 
prices. Unless there were to be different 
prices for the same products at the 
same time, the concerns that were best 
equipped for economic production on a 
great scale were bound to make prvfits 
far greater than such of their’com- 
petitors as were not so equipped. They 
might give away their profits, or their 
profits might be taxed away, but in the 
first instance the profits were necessarily 
there. The taxation was made as heavy 
as Congress thought best, with little or 
no protest from business interests. 
To talk in this undiscriminating fash- 
ion about “shamelessness” and “ven- 
geance” is to play the part of a reck- 
less demagogue. Whatever profits may 
actually have been made by shameless 
methods should be exposed, but that is 
quite a different matter. By the way, 
does it happen to occur to Mr. Manly 
that the farmers of the country have 
been getting for the foremost of food 
staples about five times the price that 
they got in 1896? Can he point to any 
parallel to this among the great indus- 
trial staples? Does he think that the 
farmers also “may well tremble lest the 
people avenge themselves for this shame- 
less exploitation during a period of the 
nation’s greatest necessity”? 


ENEWED evidence that our leading 

financiers are alive to the essential 
part which America must play in the 
restoration of prosperity in Europe is 
furnished by Mr. H. P. Davison’s speech 
at a dinner of prominent financial and 
business men in Chicago. Mr. Vander- 
lip’s recent address laid stress on the 
seriousness of the need and the urgency 
of the duty; Mr. Davison deals rather 
with the question of actual method, and 
bases his programme not on duty but on 
self-interest. It is because in this mat- 
ter the dictates of duty and those of self- 
interest coincide that we can look for- 
ward to such enormous achievement as 
the case demands. Extension of Ameri- 
can trade, security for Europe’s obliga- 
tions to America, and the rebuilding of 
European prosperity, all go together; 
and when the big business men of our 
country grapple in earnest with the 
problem of achieving these ends we may 
be sure that the results will be on a 
colossal scale. The central point made 
by Mr. Davison is that to meet the ut- 
terly abnormal conditions of the time, 
it is essential that both in Europe and 
America committees organized for the 
purpose shall systematically determine 
the legitimate needs of the various coun- 
tries for our goods, and the amount of 
credit which can safely be extended to 
them; and that these credits should in a 
sense be pooled in each country by means 
of debentures guaranteed by that coun- 
try. Upon the merits of this particular 
plan only an expert can pass any judg- 
ment, but it is safe to say that when the 
best thought of the American business 
world has been centered upon the prob- 
lem a way will be found to make our 
vast resources and potentialities serve 
both the world’s need and our own wel- 
fare. 


HAIRMAN HURLEY of the Ship- 
ping Board recommends the selling 
of the Government-built ships as fast as 
trade conditions shall permit. It is a 
counsel of economy and good sense. For 
the Government to continue indefinitely 
in the shipping business would be to 
stretch out unduly our special war ex- 
penditure. We need to cast up accounts 
with the war as soon as possible, and to 
begin the process of paying up with 
knowledge of what we are about. Every 
prolongation of war emergency activities 
obscures the necessary accounting. No- 
body proposes that the Government ships 
should be dumped on the market, to the 
demoralization -of the shipping trade. 
They should, however, be passed over to 
private owners as fast as American ship- 
pers con handle them. No sentimental 
consideration should delay or confuse 
the liquidation of our war bills. Mr. 
Hurley deserves thanks for a statement 
which required not merely clearheaded- 
ness but also courage. 


ET there be no mistake—the Winni- 
peg business was an elaborately or- 
ganized effort to “put over’ a Soviet 
Government. The men locally in charge 
of the abortive revolution were of Brit- 
ish antecedents—Ivens, Armstrong, Rus- 
sell, R. J. Johns, even Robinson (Ruben- 
stein), and for a few days they made a 
thorough job of it. Under the cloak of 
a general strike in sympathy with the 
Metals Trade Union which put forward 
as its aims the right to collective bar- 
gaining and a living wage, slogans by 
which some workers were doubtless 
really duped, the professional agitators 
set up an effectively unbearable dic- 
tatorship. William Ivens, pacifist, ex- 
preacher, Socialist editor, and _ self- 
styled dictator, proclaimed to a mass- 
meeting in Victoria Park that Winni- 
peg was then under soviet rule. “The 
storm is about to break, and this time 
the lightning is going to strike upward 
and not down.” That Winnipeg could 
abide the stroke, thanks to the finally 
excellent behavior of the soldiers and to 
the prompt formation of a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of One Thousand, which drew its 
strength from all walks of life, must 
stand signally to the credit of the city. 
Our special correspondence makes it 
plain that the Federal Government is 
taking measures to insure that the storm 
now weathered shall not gather again. 


STREET car strike recently tied up 

business in the city of Pittsburgh 
completely for several days. The Public 
Defense Association of the city has 
brought suit for $2,000,000 damages 
against the officials of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees and the receivers of the 
Pittsburgh Railways Company. This 
encouraging first manifestation of the 
public spinal column in the matter of 
the public’s relation to strikes, whatever 
its outcome, deserves some quiet notice 
on the part of other American com- 
munities. 


HOSE of us who have fancied that 
our “jazz” originated in Uganda or 
among the Igorotes are, according to the 
latest news, quite wrong. Le Matin of 
Paris maintains that the jazz band idea 
originated in Paris 120 years ago. “In 
those days as well as now,” it says, “peo- 
ple did not know what to do to amuse 
themselves; so they made a noise. Those 
who had a great taste for noise went to 
the concerts of the Cat Orchestra. There 
were twenty cats with their heads in a 
row on the keyboard of a harpsichord. 
The performers by striking the keys 
worked a device which pulled the cats’ 
tails, causing a caterwauling which——” 
Le Matin feels would leave us Americans 
little musically to desire. Is this an at- 


tempt to discredit us at the Peace Con- 
ference? 
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ECRETARY DANIELS has decreed 
in perpetuity for the navy the sar- 
torial simple life which prevailed during 
the world war. Cocked hats and gold 
epaulets disappear from the quarter- 
deck and the ward room. If these de- 
parting glories are kept alive, thanks 
will be to comic opera. We can not con- 
template without regret the eclipse of 
splendors that are as old as fleets. The 
various dress uniforms were good to look 
at, and did harm to nothing except the 
officer’s pocketbook. Doubtless navy 
officers will regard the regulations with 
more friendliness than the sentimental 
layman. When wine was banished from 
the ward room, and regulations forbade 
to our navy the hospitalities customary 
among gentlemen, the old ceremonial 
uniforms became an anachronism. Serv- 
ice blues are good enough to drink water 
in or else sarsaparilla. Doubtless these 
changes make for efficiency. An ad- 
miral now travels with no more baggage 
than a broker, while his full-dress uni- 
form, under the new orders, will remain 
slightly more impressive than that of 
the skipper of a Sound steamer. All’s 
for the best in the best of navies, yet we 
are glad to have seen an admiral in spe- 
cial full dress—and not in the movies. 


HE American Federation of Fathers 

and Mothers has petitioned Con- 
gress to drop all other business and 
repeal the daylight-saving law. The 
mothers contended that it was next to 
impossible to get the older children to 
sleep before dark. In compensation the 
fathers pointed out that the baby slept 
an hour longer in the morning. The 
mothers scored by demonstrating that 
under the present arrangement the 
fathers were always in the garden or on 
the golf field when they should be get- 
ting ready for dinner. A compromise 
was effected by unanimously adopting 
the mothers’ motion for immediate re- 
peal. 


N connection with the big figures of 

return-emigration which are appear- 
ing in the newspapers from time to time, 
there is one consideration that should 
not be overlooked. There is always a 
considerable percentage of our immi- 
grants, especially from Southern Europe, 
who go back to their native land after 
having accumulated, out of their earn- 
ings as workers on the American scale 
of wages, enough money to put them on 
a very comfortable footing in the old 
country. The present outflow comprises 
not only the accumulation of such cases 
due to the stoppage of travel by the war, 
which of itself would account for an 
abnormally large showing this year, but 
represents also, no doubt, a great accel- 
eration of the process of saving itself. 
The thrifty immigrant who designed to 
return as soon as he had enough money 


to settle on the land at home was able, 
in the past three or four years with 
their phenomenal wages for unskilled 
labor, to save as much as it might have 
taken him eight or ten years to save in 
ordinary times. This is not to say that 
other causes—possibly more important 
—have not been at work. In particular, 
as has been pointed out, the new status 
of the Slavic and Rumanian populations 
of what was the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire has been a potent influence; and 
doubtless the impending régime of pro- 
hibition has been a factor. 


OME fifty Minneapolis business men 
have organized an association to 
undo the work of Ptolemy, Julian and 
Pope Gregory, all of which have had a 
finger in the pie of our never monotonous 
calendar. The American Equal Month 


The Knox 


At the opening of the present session 
of Congress the leader of the Repub- 
lican party in the Senate, in a formal 
statement, declared that he was “satis- 
fied that a majority of the Senate feel 
very strongly that the League, as now 
presented, must receive amendment, that 
in its present form, without any change, 
it is unacceptable and would not be ac- 
cepted.” The first and most essential 
thing to be noted about the Knox reso- 
lution is that it represents an attitude 
going far beyond the position thus in- 
dicated by Senator Lodge. The Knox 
resolution pronounces not merely against 
the acceptance of “the League as now 
presented,” the League “in its present 
form, without any change,” but against 
the acceptance of any League at all. To 
vote for the Knox resolution is to de- 
clare an intention to vote for the rejec- 
tion of the treaty unless the League 
Covenant is cut out of it altogether so 
far as the United States is concerned. 
Clause 1 of the resolution declares that 
the Senate “will look with disfavor upon 
all treaty provisions going beyond” the 
ends for the attainment of which war 
was expressly declared, the formation of 
any League of Nations being evidently 
excluded from these ends. 

Nor does the resolution anywhere hold 
out the possibility of its object being at- 
tained by a mere qualifying reserva- 
tion appended to the treaty. A redraw- 
ing of the treaty is throughout implied, 
and in clause 8 is expressly called for. 
That clause recommends that “the treaty 
shall be so drawn as to permit any na- 
tion to reserve without prejudice to it- 
self for future, separate, and full con- 
sideration by its people the question of 
any League of Nations”; an ena ‘which, 
of course, could not be accomplished 
without a reconsideration of the treaty 
by its European signatories as well as 


Calendar Association desires to do away 
with all such fascinations as February 
29th birthdays and Sunday Fourth of 
Julys, and substitute for our fickle cal- 
endar a beautifully regular one of thir- 
teen months of exactly four weeks each. 
The perfect symmetry of such a year 
seems attractive, and the simple thought 
that under its rule it will be unneces- 
sary to have a lithographed calendar 
on any wall makes one fairly enthusi- 
astic. Under this system it is necessary 
to even up the year by creating two extra 
“floating” days—one a New Year day 
placed between the last day of December 
and the first day of January and the 
other, called “Correction Day,” inserted 
in leap years after the New Year day. 
But what, we ask, will be the use, after 
July 1st, of a New Year day even though 
followed by a “Correction Day”? 


Resolution 


by ourselves. Whatever, therefore, the 
merits of the Knox resolution consid- 
ered in the abstract, and whatever the 
demerits of the League Covenant, there 
is no escape from the fact that to adopt 
the resolution, and to adhere to the posi- 
tion it declares, means to throw the 
whole result of the negotiations and 
deliberations at Versailles into doubt 
and to open up indefinite possibilities 
of renewed controversy and renewed 
delay. 

These possibilities would have been 
sufficiently grave if the Knox resolution 
had remained as first presented. It was 
no doubt with a view to reducing the 
danger attending upon an upset of the 
existing understanding that the last 
clause, number 5, was put into the reso- 
lution. That clause was merely a decla- 
ration of national policy, but it was 
evidc ntly designed to diminish, so far as 
possible, the impression that the intent 
of the resolution is to withdraw our coun- 
try altogether from the responsibility of 
bearing its part in the future safeguard- 
ing of the world’s tranquillity. The 
declaration was that “the freedom and 
peace of Europe being again threatened 
by any power or combination of powers, 
the United States will regard such a 
situation with grave concern as a menace 
to its own peace and freedom, will con- 
sult with other powers affected, with a 
view to devising means for the removal 
of such menace, and will, the necessity 
arising in the future, carry out the same 
complete accord and codperation with 
our chief co-belligerents for the defence 
of civilization.” This clause has now 
been eliminated; and the moral effect of 
the elimination will be to heighten that 
significance of the resolution which it 
was the intention of the clause to miti- 
gate. As it stands, the Knox resolu- 
tion will be understood in Europe as 
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pointing to a radical change in the rela- 
tion of our country to the whole peace 
settlement. 

To introduce into a situation like that 
of the -world to-day a disturbing factor 
of this magnitude is to assume a re- 
sponsibility the extent of which no man 
can estimate. The mere postponement 
which it involves, serious as that must 
necessarily be, is the least of its danger- 
ous possibilities. With every country in 
Europe in a state of unparalleled unrest, 
with our own country by no means free 
from the menace of internal trouble, 
with Central and Eastern Europe full of 
misery and in a state bordering on chaos, 
there is no telling what disastrous con- 
sequences may follow upon a realization 
that the understanding which had appar- 
ently been reached by the leading nations 
of the world was to be made void so far 
as regards that one of them upon which 
the greatest reliance had been placed for 
its successful working out. No mere 
analysis of the precise part that might 
be played by any country or any com- 
bination of countries with the United 
States left out, no mere proof on paper 
that England and France can get along 
without us, will furnish any guarantee of 
the actual course of events. A treaty 
might have been made without imme- 
diate erection of a permanent League 
of Nations; in our own judgment it 
would have been infinitely better if that 
had been done. But as a matter of fact 
the League has been part of the negotia- 
tions from the beginning; and not only 
the governments but the peoples of the 
various nations concerned have taken it 
into consideration as an intrinsic part 
of the settlement. To suppose that its 
rejection by the United States will be 
viewed with complacency, that it will 
not open the floodgates to a thousand 
forms of discontent and revolutionary 
agitation, is to make a very hazardous 
assumption. 

The only adequate justification for in- 
curring a risk so tremendous would be 
the existence of some still greater dan- 
ger which could be avoided in no other 
way. So far as the degree of the dan- 
ger is concerned, it might be alleged in 
support of the Knox position that the 
perils in the Covenant, while not so im- 
mediate, are more far-reaching and more 
permanent. But it is not necessary to 
enter into this comparison. To avoid 
those permanent dangers, even granting 
that they are as great as the extreme 
opponents of the Covenant assert, it is 
not necessary to smash the Covenant or 
to hold up the treaty. From the begin- 
ning it has been thought likely that some 
form of reservation concerning Amer- 
ica’s participation in the League would 
be required in order to effect its prompt 
acceptance by the Senate; but those who 
expected the Senate to act with a true 
sense of its responsibility in this great 


crisis have looked forward to a sincere 
endeavor to give to the reservation such 
a character as would leave the general 
structure of the League unimpaired, and 
as could be expected to command the 
tacit assent of the other nations that 
are parties to the Covenant. But of this 
endeavor there is no trace in the Knox 
resolution, nor in the attitude that 
seems at present to prevail among the 
Republican Senators. And if it be 
thought that such reservations, though 
covering the points that are most 
stressed by opponents of the Covenant, 
would not suffice, there is the further 
recourse of limiting the period of our 
obligations to a fixed term of years. 
Surely no one can pretend that our coun- 
try or its institutions would still be seri- 
ously imperilled if these precautions 
were adopted. Just what form they 
should take, or whether they should be 
adopted at all, could be deliberately de- 
termined by the Senate when the treaty 
was before it. The chief argument for 
the Knox resolution is that the country 
has not had time to weigh the merits 
of the Covenant; but the resolution it- 
self proposes to pass judgment against 
the Covenant without even the pretense 
of adequate consideration either of its 
inherent merits or of the effect which 
its rejection would have upon the state 
of the world in the present crisis. 

That the situation which has arisen 
in the Senate has been in large measure 
caused by the methods that President 
Wilson has seen fit to pursue can not be 
denied. He has gone out of his way to 
provoke antagonism and _ resentment. 
Not only has he ostentatiously refused to 
take counsel with any Republican leader, 
but he has repeatedly announced his in- 
tention to make effective consideration of 
the League plan by the Senate impos- 
sible. He might, without offense, have 
urged that the interweaving of the Cove- 
nant with the peace treaty was an un- 
avoidable necessity, that peace could be 
made in no other way. But it has evi- 
dently been his deliberate purpose to im- 
press upon the nation not so much the 
idea that it was inherently impossible 
to get peace in any other way, but that 
he himself was determined to make it 
impossible—that he would so arrange 
matters as to give the Senate no choice 
but to accept the Covenant or destroy 
the peace. The Knox resolution may be 
regarded as the answer to that chal- 
lenge. It flies squarely in the face of 
the President’s defiance. It attempts to 
put the President into the dilemma which 
he had prepared for the Senate. 

But while this may be an explanation 
of the attitude of some Republican Sena- 
tors, it is not a justification of it. On 
the contrary, the more it explains the 
less it justifies. Unquestionably a large 
part of the opposition to the League is 
perfectly sincere; but if the Senate 


should in any degree fail in its duty in 
a supreme crisis because of resentment, 
however natural, against Mr. Wilson’s 
methods, it will do much more than 
merely pay him in his own coin. Mr. 
Wilson may have arrogantly flouted 
the Senate, but no one can pretend 
that his course was dictated by the 
desire to flout the Senate. He wanted 
to get the League, he thought that the 
only way to get the League at all was to 
put it into the peace treaty, and he 
thought that the best way to get the 
Senate to accept the League with the 
treaty was to defy it to do anything else. 
This was deplorably bad strategy, de- 
plorably bad statesmanship; but it was 
a course which was directed, however 
mistakenly, to the attainment of a great 
end. Before the Republican party pits 
itself against him on the issue of the 
League, let it carefully consider the 
moral position in which it is likely to be 
placed. Can it show that it sought to do 
the best it could for the country and for 
the world? Can it convince the nation 
that the position it took was dictated by 
the vital needs of the case, and not by 
personal or party feeling? To demand 
some qualification of the Covenant is one 
thing; to reject the Covenant in such a 
way as to show that it would have re- 
jected any form of a League of Nations 
that had substantial effectiveness is quite 
another. That is what the Knox resolu- 
tion does; and upon this issue the Presi- 
dent will be able to make an appeal to 
public sentiment which a more reason- 
able form of opposition would render 
impossible. 


Prophet or President ? 


SUBSCRIBER whose letter appears 

in another column expresses the 
hope that “the editorial in the second 
issue of the Review on ‘The Psychology 
of Woodrow Wilson’ does not strike a 
permanent note for the new journal.” 
What the “note” is which our corre- 
spondent hopes will not be permanent is 
perhaps not entirely clear, but we take 
it that what he objects to is not any 
personal bias or unfairness as regards 
the President. The question is one of 
principle; and though our correspondent 
puts the matter somewhat naively there 
are doubtless many who in a general way 
feel as he does. In the article objected 
to we declared that if what Mr. Wilson 
said in such speeches as that of Septem- 
ber 22, 1918, committed him to “an im- 
possible programme, a programme which 
any clear and responsible thinker must 
have seen to be impossible, the good in- 
tentions by which Mr. Wilson’s words 
were undeniably prompted afford little 
mitigation for his offense.” It is this 


that excites the indignation of our cor- 
respondent. He finds it wholly laudable 
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that the President has been “a prophet 
rather than a politician,” that he “re- 
fuses to be responsible to those still 
bound down by individual and national 
selfishness and blind to the world that 
3hould be,” and that like Christ in the 
Sermon on the Mount he has “called for 
action too high for selfish humanity.” 
The issue is thus quite clear; and the 
“note” of the editorial as brought out 
by contrast with the “note” of the let- 
ter we fully expect to be a permanent 
note in the Review. 

Whether it is the business of the 
President of the United States to be a 
“politician” or not depends on the mean- 
ing that is attached to that much-abused 
word. But we take it that few will deny 
that he must be a statesman. It may be 
possible for the head of a nation to be a 
statesman and a prophet too; but if he 
has to choose between being a statesman 
and being a prophet there is no question 
as to where his duty lies. In point of 
fact we have no doubt that within the 
limits of his ability Mr. Wilson has not 
hesitated, when clearly confronted with 
the issue, to make choice of the right 
alternative. The trouble with him has 
been that he has not realized the re- 
sponsibility that he was assuming when, 
in attempting to combine the two rdles, 
he filled the minds of multitudes with 
grandiose expectations which the prophet 
aroused, but which the statesman never 
had the faintest chance of bringing to 
fulfillment. 

True idealism is the seeking of an 
ideal, not the promising of its attain- 
ment at a given date. The Sermon on 
the Mount makes no such promises. It 
does not even counsel any kind of col- 
lective action for the attainment of its 
ideals. It is an appeal to all that is 
best in each individual man, that he may 
strive in his own way to make the world 
better; it does not undertake to dispose 
of the fate of empires or to do away 
with the complexity of human laws and 
institutions. If the proposal of beauti- 
ful impossibilities—not as ideals to be 
patiently striven for but as programmes 
to be immediately carried out—were 
enough to make a statesman, without 
reference to the political consequences of 
the counsel, statesmen would be as thick 
as blackberries. We think we have seen 
more than one programme laid down by 
Dr. Frank Crane for the ordering of 
the world which would remake it “‘nearer 
to the heart’s desire” than anything that 
Mr. Wilson has set forth. Yet it will 
hardly be claimed that Dr. Crane is a 
great statesman, and it will hardly be 
denied that Abraham Lincoln was one. 
But Abraham Lincoln did not “refuse to 
be responsible to those still bound down 
by individual and national selfishness.” 
On the contrary, he felt it to be the chief 
part of his duty to take into account the 
limitations imposed by the actual state 


of mind of men as they are. And so 
does Mr. Wilson when it comes to the 
scratch. 

If the question were one affecting 
merely the personality of one man, even 
a man so important as Woodrow Wilson, 
it might be out of place to dwell upon 
it. In reality, however, it has at this 
time a most vital relation to all the 
issues with which we are confronted. If 
we are to think rationally about the 
League of Nations, or about Russia, or 
about the whole mass of questions which 
are indicated by the catchword of “so- 
cial justice,” we must firmly distinguish 
between desires and possibilities, be- 
tween intentions and actions, between as- 
pirations and achievements. It is right 
to think of “the world that should be,” 
but it is folly to leave out of account the 
world that is. Even as to what the 
world should be, there is ample room for 
difference of opinion; but whatever our 
opinion may be, we must begin with the 
world that is. To refuse to do so may 
be high-mindedness, but it is high-mind- 
edness of a kind that gratifies itself at 
other people’s expense. The actual bet- 
terment of the world is a tough and 
tedious job; the utterance of fine 
thoughts about it is comparatively an 
easy and pleasant task. We would not 
for a moment belittle those who per- 
form this task in a high and worthy way, 
but if it is suffered to take the place of 
responsible thinking about our duties 
and our difficulties the evil of it is 
infinitely greater than the good. It is 
well to have our eyes fixed on the dis- 
tant goal, but to mistake it for the next 
object in our path, and consequently fall 
into the ditch, is a very poor way of ad- 
vancing towards its attainment. 


Kolchak and the Peace 


Conference 


FTER six months of negotiation and 
investigation, Admiral Kolchak’s 
military dictatorship has been approved 
at Versailles as giving “satisfactory as- 
surance for the freedom, self-government 
and peace of the Russian people and their 
neighbors.” Apparently recognition as 
a de facto government is not yet ac- 
corded, presumably because Admiral 
Kolchak’s effective control has not been 
fully proved. What the representatives 
of England, France, Italy, Japan, and the 
United States promise is a loan of $30,- 
000,000 and needed supplies, especially 
for the railroads. It may be assumed 
also that every facility for buying arms 
and munitions will be given to Admiral 
Kolchak. The Entente, with America, 
agrees to finance Russia’s own war 
against Bolshevism. 
Admiral Kolchak, on his side, having 
met the test of scrutiny as to his demo- 


cratic intentions, agrees promptly to con- 
vene a constituent assembly and to pro- 
ceed with the formation of a representa- 
tive government. The question of the 
future status of Finland he refuses to 
deal with, leaving it to the constituent 
assembly. It should be recalled that ex- 
cept for Mr. Wilson’s fear that Kolchak 
was a reactionary, he would have been 
recognized long ago by the Versailles 
Conference. The Admiral now brings a 
bill of political health from the most 
seraphic of doctors. To Americans the 
anti-Bolshevist dictator remains a man 
of mystery. He has had the force to 
spread his dictatorship over three-quar- 
ters of the former empire, and adroitness 
enough to secure the alliance of all the 
anti-Bolshevist military leaders. He 
controls not merely the bulk of Russian 
territory but the part that has suffered 
the least from revolution. As a future, 
to employ the stock market phrase, he 
looks good enough to invest in. 

Since his stipulations as regards Fin- 
land and the particular form of the con- 
stitutent assembly are certain to be un- 
favorably critized, it is well to examine 
them. Offhand, his recognition of the 
principle of independence for Finland 
would have been welcome. Since Eu- 
rope is to be partitioned along lines of 
self-determination, Finland, with a pecu- 
liar civilization and language and an ex- 
ceptional racial unity, should constitute 
an independent state. But we feel Ad- 
miral Kolchak showed prudence in de- 
clining to recognize the present Finnish 
government. The political color of the 
present government of Finland is as yet 
undeclared. It is accused, to be sure by 
the Bolshevists, of being reactionary and 
even pro-German. To ascertain the 
character of the provisional government 
of Finland seems a proper task for the 
constitutent assembly. The same rea- 
son that made President Wilson go slow 
in favoring the Kolchak government, 
properly makes the latter go slow as re- 
gards Finland. 

The refusal to convene the constituent 
assembly elected in 1917 will again be 
severely criticized. It would seem as if 
a body which Lenin repressed as reac- 
tionary should not be too radical for 
Admiral Kolchak. He will probably be 
accused of wishing to pack the new as- 
sembly. There is no reason, however, 
to take any such sinister view of his 
policy. The delegates chosen in 1917 
inevitably suffer from the discredit of 
the government, Kerensky’s, which con- 
ducted the elections. Since 1917 Russia 
should have learned much. She should 
have a better idea of who are possible 
constitution makers than she had in the 
false glow of Kerensky’s short pros- 
perity. There are many sound reasons 
for creating a new body for the great 
task of making a constitution for free 
Russia. To-day Russia clings rather 
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to the idea of a constituent assembly 
than to the particular delegates elected 
before the terror. In his decision Ad- 
miral Kolchak presumably represents the 
sound political sense of Russia. This 
should be said in advance of facile ac- 
cusations of bad faith which are sure 
to be made. 

American confidence in Admiral Kol- 
chak’s strength and character rests 
chiefly upon French and English au- 
thority. This is as it should be. What 
has hastened Mr. Wilson’s favorable de- 
cision’ is doubtless the spread of Bol- 
shevism in Central Europe. The sound 
strategy of supporting every strong Rus- 
sian movement that makes for justice 
and order can not be gainsaid. What 
has been done at Versailles is merely 
to recognize the fact that Bolshevist 
Russia is now hemmed in by Russian 
bayonets. To refuse to support the Rus- 
sians who are fighting our fight against 
our foe and theirs would be very foolish. 
We see after long drifting the hopeful 
beginnings of a real policy towards Rus- 
sia. The world has taken courage to 
indicate the kind of settlement it de- 
sires. The decision marks the end of a 
not very creditable episode—for which 
Mr. Wilson and Premier Lloyd George 
seem chiefly responsible—of playing fast 
and loose with Bolshevism, as a sop to 
revolutionary radicalism generally. The 
game was evidently dangerous and a 
losing one. The understanding with 
Kolchak is by no means a solution of the 
Russian problem. But at least it is a 
long step in the right direction. 


Progress in Industrial 


Organization 


- this country, there has been no such 
organized government effort towards 
the solution of the problem of industrial 
management as is represented in Great 
Britain by the Whitley report, the work 
of the National Industrial Commission, 
and the labors of various other govern- 
ment bodies which have been engaged 
upon special phases of the problem. But 
real progress has been made towards its 
solution in America by individual busi- 
ness men and industrial leaders who have 
quietly gone about the job of helping to 
put the industrial organization of the 
country on a higher plane. They have 
been actuated by a new sense of the 
needs and spirit of the times, but have 
used, after all, chiefly the same kind of 
practical intelligence and resourcefulness 
that has characterized the growth of 
American industry from the beginning. 
Recently a group of business men 
from many lines of industry met to dis- 
cuss one such notable but unobtrusive in- 
dependent achievement, a plan of indus- 
trial coédperation which for two years 


has been in use in the plant of William 
Demuth and Company, the largest man- 
ufacturers of pipes and smokers’ articles 
in the world. It provides for a repre- 
sentative body of employees and em- 
ployers modeled on the lines of our Gov- 
ernment, with a House of Representa- 
tives composed of elected employees’ rep- 
resentatives, a Senate of foremen and 
department managers, a Cabinet of ex- 
ecutives for the full discussion and con- 
trol of all matters relating to working 
conditions, wages, hours, etc. 

There is, of course, nothing in the 
central idea of this plan, and little in 
the details of its working out, that is 
new or essentially different from the va- 
rious forms of works councils and shop 
committees which have been developed 
in England, and about which we have 
heard so much in the past two years. 
But the special interest of this type of 
American effort is that it is spontane- 
ous and indigenous, and in some cases, 
like that of the Demuth Company, 
older than the British movement. And 
what is more important, it has re- 
vealed in its practical working out cer- 
tain features which the British move- 
ment is not yet advanced enough or clear 
enough to show. In the Demuth plan 
the employee’s profit from the plan is 
dependent upon his effective interest in 
it and in the prosperity of the plant, 
not upon his “bargaining power.” His 
dividends, which are distinct from his 
wages, increase and decrease with the 
quantity and quality of output, indi- 
vidual and group efficiency, and market 
conditions. In this plant, therefore, the 
employee’s representatives have not ap- 
proached the question of hours dog- 
matically, but have experimented with 
various working schedules and adjusted 
them to output and market conditions 
with a view to the greatest profit to the 
company as a whole. In a similar scien- 
tific spirit they keep a close eye on la- 
bor turnover, have made a plant sched- 
ule of holidays for a great variety of 
races, and have set up their own Amer- 
icanization classes. The plan was not 
introduced because of labor troubles, 
and there have never been any at this 
plant. During these two years it has 
been adopted by about a dozen estab- 
lishments of varied types, including 
manufacturers of staple products, sev- 
eral textile mills, a piano maker, a chem- 
ical manufacturer, a copper producer 
and a manufacturer of metal ware. 

This is merely one instance of the 
spontaneous and quite informal move- 
ment in American industry toward a 
closer coéperation of industrial factors 
on a basis of fairness and practical rea- 
son, and its value was so clearly re- 
alized by the business men present at 
the meeting that an organization was 
launched to assist the spread of the 
plan to other industries through codp- 


eration with all other efforts of the 
same kind and through systematic in- 
vestigation into other experiments inde- 
pendently made in this direction. As 
Professor Seligman, of Columbia, has 
pointed out, there is acute need in this 
country now for an organization free 
from any dogmatic bias and commanding 
the confidence of all groups, which should 
be able to devote itself to the impartial 
and scientific study of these problems 
of industrial management and coérdina- 
tion. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has already undertaken 
such a work separately, and the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board like- 
wise. Meanwhile nineteen of the twenty 
plants of the International Harvester 
Company in the United States and Can- 
ada, the Standard Oil Companies of New 
Jersey and Indiana, and the Endicott, 
Johnson Company of Massachusetts, 
largest shoe manufacturers in the world, 
have each worked out definite pro- 
grammes of this sort suited to their 
individual plants, but in a general way 
similar to each other and to the plans 
worked out under government auspices 
in Great Britain. The Indiana Stand- 
ard Oil Company’s plan, according to its 
recent announcement, will provide effec- 
tive communication between manage- 
ment and employees on all industrial 
questions; give employees a voice in mat- 
ters pertaining to working and living 
conditions; maintain the principles of 
coéperation and confidence by providing 
regular facilities for access by employees’ 
representatives to the management; and 
promote the common interests of both 
employees and employers in matters con- 
cerning work, organization, industrial 
efficiency, and social well-being. This 
is substantially the same as the plan in- 
troduced some time ago by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. The En- 
dicott, Johnson Company’s plan puts 
more emphasis on profit sharing, and 
really belongs in that class of industrial 
adjustments. As these separate efforts 
spread and progress, there should be 
no difficulty in coérdinating them with 
each other on a national scale, and es- 
tablishing means to compare experiences 
and devise improvements step by step 
in a scientific spirit. 

This whole field of industrial and so- 
cial engineering is open to earnest and 
thoughtful experiment, in the spirit of 
scientific inquiry, rather than that of 
religious or political dogma. It remains 
to be seen whether these plans will 
lead the workers to take thought for 
the larger problems of industry, the 
problems of raw materials, of market- 
ing and of competition, as well as those 
of intensive production. If there is to 


be an extended control of industry there 
must also be an extension of risk and 
of responsibility. 
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Parting the College in 
the Middle 


HE undergraduate who remarked, 
“If you could have a college without 
a faculty, how bully it would be!” ex- 
pressed a sentiment shared by many stu- 
dents and parents and by most alumni. 
The view has the high authority of 
Emerson. It is tacitly the feeling of the 
historic universities of England. They 
make gentlemen primarily and scholars 
as they can. A college, from this point 
of view, is a place where young men edu- 
cate each other despite distracting and 
extraneous studies imposed by the pro- 
fessors. What a father wants for his 
son is the companionship of college life 
and its delightful activities. These are 
more keenly relished because to attain 
them the curriculum has to be reckoned 
with. Student life is the feast, the cur- 
riculum is the skeleton. One helps the 
other, but the feast is the main thing. 

Against this view of the college as fin- 
ishing school, faculties are in a quite 
hopeless minority. Indeed they are 
themselves halfway on the majority side. 
Nobody knows better how much college 
students do educate themselves and each 
other than he who for years has tried to 
educate them. Yet the professor hardly 
likes to regard himself as a necessary 
evil. In roundabout ways he tries to se- 
cure respect for his subject by hinting, 
perhaps, that it is of vocational value. 
In simple self-respect he is bound to keep 
alive the notion that a college is a place 
chiefly devoted to study. Few colleges, 
however, live up to any such ideal. They 
very rarely impose standards which in- 
dicate that they take their own teaching 
seriously. There is an unwritten com- 
pact with the students, parents, and 
alumni that studies shall not too much 
interfere with the joyous on-going of 
college life. They do not. To impose 
a West Point standard might be to lose 
about half your students. No college 
takes any such chance. 

In the long contest college life has con- 
stantly won. At length a long overdue 
reaction has come about. President 
Meiklejohn of Amherst has just made 
the audacious suggestion that the aca- 
demic minority should rule, that the 
faculty should work not under terms laid 
down by college life, but that college life 
itself should be possible only under 
pretty severe terms laid down by the 
faculty. Where standards have been 
nominal, he proposes real standards. He 
writes to his board of trustees: 


I would propose then that at the end of 
the sophomore year we establish a set of 
tests, or one comprehensive test, to deter- 
mine whether or not in their two years at 
college our students have been making head- 
way toward intelligence, toward culture, 





toward an aa of human knowl- 
edge as a whole. And at the end of the 
senior year we should have a second test 
which, taking the first for granted, should 
try to discover what students know of some 
one field of knowledge, what work is done 
within it and what it means. Passing the 
first examination would give admission to 
the senior college. Passing the senior test 
would qualify a student for his degree. 


Here seems to be at least a reasonable 
compromise between college studies and 
college life. The popular theory of the 
finishing school is admitted to the extent 
of giving the student two years unmo- 
lested by difficult tests. This comes to 
saying that while it may be well worth 
while for an undergraduate to stay 
genially about college for two years, for 
the incidental advantages, it is a waste 
of time for him thus to put in four years. 
Accordingly a barrier is set up in the 
way of a comprehensive test midway in 
the path of his college life. He may not 
pass into the upper class years without 
proving that he has actually learned a 
good deal in the lower class years. Be- 
fore trustees and administrators, dire 
visions of a depopulated college and a 
shrinking treasury will rise. We doubt 
if such losses would follow. Most stu- 
dents would work hard enough to qualify 
for the senior college. 

For such as failed to qualify for the 
senior college, yet had passed course by 
course the freshman and sophomore 
studies, a solatium might be found in an 
invention of the late President Harper’s, 
the degree of Associate in Arts. It would 
hardly be more popular than a silver 
chevron, yet it would show a clean rec- 
ord during residence and would keep the 
bearer’s name on the alumni roll. The 
plainly poor yet tolerable student would 
be compelled to graduate as an A.A. at 
the end of sophomore year. The alterna- 
tive would be to let him continue as a 
pass man, after the English precedent. 
President Meiklejohn, and we agree with 
him, thinks the weak brother should be 
eliminated after his probation of two 
years, making all students of the senior 
college (upperclassmen) really students. 

What is most important in the project 
is the proposal of comprehensive exam- 
inations. The American college is the 
only institution of higher education in 
the world where such tests are not held. 
It is not possible for a Spanish student, 
or a Swedish, to “pass” Moliére but not 
know French; it is possible for an Ameri- 
can collegian to be in that paradoxical 
situation. The American college of to- 
day teaches nothing but courses. There 
is no guarantee that the student knows 
anything beyond the four or five courses 
he is following in any particular term. 
Normally he gets credit for a course and 
as promptly forgets it. Education under 
this system looks just about as impres- 
sive to a real student as the short smoke 
does to the real devotee of the weed. The 


intermediate test proposed by Presi- 
dent Meikeljohn would answer such ques- 
tions as these: here is a representative 
student who, between college and pre- 
paratory school, has regularly passed 
courses in Spanish for three years, in 
mathematics for five, in Latin for six— 
does he know Spanish, mathematics, and 
Latin? 

Surely an educational system that is 
unwilling to have such questions asked 
is worthy of little respect. Few people 
realize how much American collegiate 
education has been cheapened in the past 
thirty years. Courses and names have 
been multiplied. Education has become 
a series of billboards, picturesque in 
promise, pictorially alluring, highly 
variegated, and structurally most flimsy. 
The programme grows scholarship just 
about as much as widely placarded reme- 
dies grow hair. As regards reasonable 
control through examinations, the col- 
leges have gone steadily backward. 
Sentimental objections to all examina- 
tions were inconsiderately obeyed. We 
actually reached the point where colleges 
exempted from examinations precisely 
the students who most profit from a re- 
view, the good students. Examinations 
have come to be regarded not as an 
essential means of education, but as a 
hardly reasonable imposition. Against 
such prevailing softheartedness and soft- 
headedness President Meiklejohn recalls 
the colleges to their real task of foster- 
ing scholarship. Harvard, in a large 
measure the creator of the present edu- 
cational disorder, has made amends by 
adopting similar controls. The Ameri- 
can college can not afford to stand in- 
definitely on its record as a finishing 
school, honorable as that record has been. 
It must meet the standards of education 
that prevail throughout the civilized 
world. To-day it does not begin to do 
so. President Meiklejohn’s plan points 
the right way. 
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The Italo-Jugoslav Controversy 


HE ‘controversy between Italy and 
Jugoslavia over the problem of the 
Adriatic has been, since the beginning of 
the Peace Conference, the most baffling 
task before the Allied delegates, barring 
only the still more difficult and vastly 
more important Russian problem. The 
question finally resolves itself into five 
parts: Triest, Istria, Fiume, Dalmatia, 
and the Dalmatian Islands. Italy claims 
the possession of all five: the first, sec- 
ond, fourth, and fifth on the basis of 
the Treaty of London, the third on the 
basis of self-determination of the city 
of Fiume. Jugoslavia also claims the 
possession of all five, invoking historic 
and ethnographic reasons for her claim. 
The possession of Triest and of most of 
the peninsula of Istria was conceded to 
Italy from the start. The controversy 
over Fiume and Dalmatia, still unsettled, 
reached its culminating point with the 
President’s declaration, in the middle of 
April, that America could never consent 
to Italy’s claims. Attempts to harmo- 
nize the divergent views and to find some 
grounds for a settlement have so far 
proved unsuccessful. 

The question of Fiume has loomed 
largest in the public mind. Its solu- 
tion depends on both ethnic and economic 
considerations. During the height of 
the controversy, I had an opportunity to 
discuss the problem with Signor Bar- 
zilai, the Italian Minister of the Oc- 
cupied Regions, and a member of the 
Peace Delegation, besides hearing the 
views of many other Italian authorities 
and experts. On the other side, I tried 
to get the Jugoslav point of view from 
Dr. Trumbich, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Jugoslavia and head of the 
Jugoslav Peace Delegation. How these 
divergent views can be harmonized, I 
do not pretend to say, but it may be help- 
ful to set them forth with some fullness 
and without prejudice. 

Fiume consists of the city and three 
villages, all of which constitute what is 
known as the Commune of Fiume. The 
city itself consists of two parts. Fiume 
proper, the port and the town, lies on 
the right bank of a narrow river, and 
is predominantly Italian. On the op- 
posite bank of the river lies the suburb 
of Susak, which is just as predominantly 
Croatian. Both Italians and Croatians 
claim a majority of the city’s population. 
But the only statistics available, based 
on the census of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment, are totally inadequate in the mat- 
ter of classification. 

Local feeling is well illustrated in the 
fact that on the banks of the narrow 
stream which cuts the city in two the 
Italians and the Croatians live in volun- 
tary segregation. There is much ill- 
feeling between them, and it is of old 


standing. The Croatians in Fiume tell 
you that they do not mind so much the 
Italians who come from Italy, but that 
they hate those who live in the city. 
This hatred is natural when we remem- 
ber that this region was administered 
and ruled in accordance with the famous 
Austrian formula of keeping the differ- 
ent subject nationalities constantly at 
daggers drawn. 

Whether through favoritism on the 
part of the Hungarian overlords of the 
city or through a more energetic national- 
ism, the Italian population of Fiume has 
succeeded in maintaining Italian as the 
official language of the city. The char- 
ter granted to the city by the Budapest 
Government is in Italian, and all the 
official communications between Fiume 
and Budapest have invariably been in 
that language. This is undoubtedly a 
stronger argument in favor of the Italian 
character of Fiume than its beautiful 
Italian architecture. 

Controversy bases itself further on the 
historical status of the commune of 
Fiume. The Croats assert that Fiume 
had always been a part of the Kingdom 
of Croatia and belonged to Hungary in- 
directly through belonging to Croatia. 
The Italians, on the other hand, say that 
the city, Roman in origin, had always, 
through the ages, maintained the char- 
acter of an Italian free city, and that it 
was under actual Croatian domination 
only twice in its history. Coming under 
the power of the Hapsburgs in 1471, 
Fiume was united with Croatia in 1776 
by the Austrian Empress Maria-Theresa. 
But after three years the Empress 
changed the charter to the city, making 
it a separate political body, attached di- 
rectly to the Kingdom of Hungary. Since 
then, until 1848, Fiume remained an 
autonomous commune under Hungary. 
In the year of the Hungarian revolution 
that city was occupied by the Croatians 
and held by them until 1867, when it 
was again restored to the dignity of a 
self-governing commune, constituting, 
with Hungary proper and Croatia-Sla- 
vonia, the kingdom of Hungary. 

There is no agreement, of course, in 
the Italian and the Jugoslav analyses of 
the economic significance of the port. 
The Italians prove by means of the ship- 
ping statistics of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire that only seven per cent. of the 
sea-borne trade of Fiume could properly 
be called Croatian and Slavonian. The 
rest was accounted for by the trade from 
the interior, particularly from Hungary 
and Czecho-Slovakia. The Jugoslavs, on 
the other hand, show that most of the im- 
portant branches of commerce are in the 
hands of Croatian business men. 

Whatever the divergent claims as to 
the economic importance of the city, a 


glance at the map will show that Fiume 
is really an outlet for the very impor- 
tant railway line running back to Buda- 
pest, through Lubiana, the capital of 
Slavonia, and Zagreb, the capital of 
Croatia. Even if serving nothing but 
the far hinterlands, Fiume unmistakably 
forms a part of this railway system. 
Whoever enjoys control over the city 
will always have to depend upon the good 
will of those who own the railroad for 
facilities in reaching it. 

Of the solutions, barring those which 
would give the city outright either to 
Italy or to Jugoslavia, two deserve spe- 
cial attention. The first is that which 
would make Fiume an open port under 
Italian suzerainty for a number of years 
sufficient to enable the Jugoslavs to con- 
struct a new port, when Fiume would re- 
vert to Italy. The second is that which 
would make Fiume a free port under 
the control of the League of Nations. 

The first of these plans is perfectly 
feasible. To the south of Fiume lies 
the good, sheltered harbor of Buccari 
(Bakar), entirely undeveloped, with only 
a small fishing village on its shore. I 
have not visited Buccari, but during my 
recent stay at Fiume I had an oppor- 
tunity to see it from the heights over- 
looking the village and the harbor. A 
small mountain ridge separates Fiume 
and its environs from Buccari and the 
rest of the Croatian coast. 

The plan is to develop Buccari into a 
harbor, the work to be done and financed 
by Jugoslavia and Italy jointly. Buc- 
cari would then be connected by a short 
railway line (a matter of a few miles) 
with the main railway line from Fiume 
to Budapest, which crosses the moun- 
tains just beyond Buccari. All these 
operations are technically possible. The 
result of the carrying out of this plan 
would be that the Jugoslavs would have 
a railroad running from their port of 
Buccari to Budapest and the rest of the 
hinterland, with a branch to Fiume. The 
entire line from the port to the borders 
of Hungary would pass through Jugo- 
slav territory. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Fiume would decline as a port under 
such conditions. Yet the Italians are 
willing to acquiesce in such a plan, be- 
lieving, as they explained to me, that 
even under the conditions outlined they 
would still be able to compete with the 
Jugoslavs as far as commerce is con- 
cerned, at the same time realizing their 
aspirations for the possession of Fiume. 
The Jugoslavs oppose this plan on the 
ground that it would give Italy many 
advantages during the period required 
for the construction of the new port, 
even in the event that both Italy and 
Jugoslavia enjoyed equal freedom in the 
use of Fiume. Moreover, they consider 
the whole process economically wasteful. 

The second plan would make Fiume 
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a free port and the commune of Fiume 
a small state under the control of the 
League of Nations. The opposition to 
this plan comes most emphatically from 
the representatives of the city itself. 
The present communal council, headed 
by Dr. Grossich, is entirely in favor of 
joining Italy. And yet, the second plan 
offers, it seems, the best basis for a set- 
tlement, for a more or less adequate and 
satisfactory solution of the problem lies 
undoubtedly along some such lines of 
international control; especially since the 
problem really involves the interests of 
other nations besides the two claimants. 
LEO PASVOLSKY 


Conditions in Canada 


N a necessarily limited space, it would 

be exceedingly difficult to give an ade- 
quate idea of the upheaval, political, so- 
cial, and general, that is taking place in 
Canada. Politically, the situation is one 
of grave uncertainty; socially, clashing 
interests have brought about confusion 
almost chaotic; in the breast of the peo- 
ple—the community at large—a feeling 
of unrest exists such as has never be- 
fore been known. And yet the situation 
is not hopeless. The struggle lies be- 
tween constituted authority, on the one 
hand, and resistance to the existing gov- 
erning powers, on the other. To grasp 
the meaning of this open warfare, as 
exemplified in strikes, sympathetic 
strikes, demands for higher wages, for 
shorter hours, for regulation of the high 
cost of living, cloaked efforts to over- 
throw constituted authority, be it Fed- 
eral, Provincial, or Municipal, and the 
necessity of resorting to the most drastic 
legislation ever enacted in the Dominion, 
one must be upon the ground, in the 
centre of the volcanic disturbance, and 
be, like the creature of Ezekiel’s vision, 
“wheel within wheel and glistening with 
eyes.” 

Leaving the thousand and one details 
to the imagination of the reader, I will 
attempt an outline of the situation. Im- 
mediately after the declaration of the 
armistice, the Canadian Prime Minister, 
Sir Robert Borden, was summoned to 
London as one of the Dominion’s rep- 
resentatives in the preliminary peace 
negotiations, leaving the Finance Min- 
ister, Sir Thomas White, in charge as 
Acting Prime Minister. While he was 
still absent growing unrest throughout 
the Dominion made it advisable to sum- 
mon Parliament on February 20, al- 
ways in the hope that the peace negotia- 
tions would be sufficiently advanced to 
permit of the Prime Minister’s return 
before the more important issues of the 
session were reached. An exceptionally 
large amount of public legislation was 
prepared, due to the cessation of war 
conditions and consequent reconstruc- 


tion; but the one great feature of the 
session—the Budget, or yearly financial 
statement—was delayed. The delay was 
due in part to the prolonged absence of 
the Prime Minister and the uncertainty 
as to ultimate results in Europe, but the 
legislators, while making allowance for 
this cause, were becoming restive, and 
throughout the country the feeling of un- 
rest was growing intense. 

The high cost of living was becoming 
unbearable; the consumers were feeling 
the pinch more and more as the prices of 
all necessaries were going up by leaps 
and bounds; each element of the popula- 
tion was blaming the other, and all were 
blaming the Government; higher wages, 
shorter hours, altered conditions were 
demanded; organized labor menaced; 
local strikes were becoming more fre- 
quent; returned soldiers were individ- 
ually expressing dissatisfaction; and a 
dark cloud was gathering in the very 
centre of the Dominion, at Winnipeg, 
and threatening to burst and scatter 
East and West, deluging the entire coun- 
try. In Parliament there were rumors 
of grave differences between members of 
the Union Government. These rumors 
seemed to find confirmation in the out- 
cries for the Budget coming from East 
and West. The West, with its agricul- 
tural interests, demanded drastic tariff 
reductions; the East, with its manufac- 
turing interests and larger industrial 
centres, held its breath in the hope that 
the coming Budget would maintain a 
protective scale sufficient at least not to 
endanger any of the expanding indus- 
tries. While both of these elements were 
thus restlessly awaiting a delayed solu- 
tion, labor and capital were facing each 
other in an attitude that foreshadowed 
a terrific struggle. 

Such was the situation when the news 
came that Sir Robert Borden was about 
to return to Canada. It was hoped that 
this information would check, at least 
until his arrival, the storm that had been 
gathering. But it was a vain hope. 
While the Prime Minister was on the 
Atlantic events moved rapidly towards 
confusion. 

The situation at Winnipeg grew worse 
and extended to other centres, such as 
Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Leth- 
bridge, Regina, and as far west as Van- 
couver. Toronto, meanwhile, was in the 
grip of a formidable strike; but the real 
storm-centre was Winnipeg. A kind of 
soviet government was there attempted; 
the mayor and municipal authorities 
seemed unable to cope with the situation; 
matters were carried to a point where the 
controlling power arrogated to itself the 
granting of permits to sell bread, milk, 
and other foodstuffs, to open theatres, 
restaurants, and places of public re- 
sort. All civic life was at a standstill. 
This was actual revolution against con- 
stituted authority. 


At this juncture two Federal Minis- 
ters were sent to Winnipeg to lend their 
assistance in the solution of the knotty 
problem. One was the Minister of La- 
bor, the other was the Acting Minister 
of Justice. Theirs was practically a 
fruitless expedition. While they did all 
in their power to bring about an under- 
standing between the Unions on strike 
and the Citizens’ Committee, they were 
handicapped on account of the lack of 
Federal authority to intervene. 

Meanwhile Sir Robert Borden arrived 
at Ottawa. It was decided on Thursday, 
June 5th, to bring down the long-ex- 
pected financial Budget. Expectancy was 
at its height; the fiscal statement was 
made; and the general debate on the 
same was fixed for Monday, June 9th. 
What effect the tariff announcements 
will have all over the country can be 
judged as the debate proceeds, which will 
reflect the opinions of the various groups 
of the Canadian people. 

Some idea of the effect of the Budget 
speech may be gleaned from a few of the 
already evident results. Scarcely were 
the tariff changes announced when the 
Hon. Mr. Crerar, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, resigned his seat in the Cabinet, 
but retained his place in the House— 
in order freely to criticize the financial 
statement. This gentleman was Presi- 
dent of the Grain Growers’ Association 
of the West; he retired from that posi- 
tion to become a member of the Minis- 
try; and now he resigns from the Min- 
istry to mark his dissatisfaction with 
the readjustment of the tariff. It is 
presumed that several—any number 
from a dozen to two dozen—Unionist 
Government supporters from the West 
will almost certainly follow Mr. Crerar 
into the ranks of the dissatisfied. 

While the Budget and the tariff 
changes have absorbed the attention of 
the financial world of Canada, the strike 
situation has become more acute than 
ever. The One Big Union has drawn to 
Canada from the United States a num- 
ber of “Red,” or social, political, and 
national agitators of the I. W. W. brand, 
and of the Hyde Park class, from Eng- 
land. There existed no Federal law em- 
powering the authorities at Ottawa to 
deal summarily with this disturbing ele- 
ment. Urged to the very brink, the Do- 
minion Government, last week, intro- 
duced amendments to the Immigration 
Act of a most drastic character. But it 
soon appeared that these provisions did 
not include immigrants from Great Brit- 
ain. As it was discovered that some of 
the most dangerous of these revolution- 
ary agitators were from England, a 
further amendment was speedily added. 
The bill was introduced, passed both 
houses, and assented to, in the record 
time of one hour and twenty minutes. 
That same night copies of the new law 
were despatched to Winnipeg. Thus the 
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prohibited classes now include not only 
those who advocate the overthrow of 
constituted authority, but also those who 
“in Canada, defend or suggest the unlaw- 
ful destruction of property, or by word 
or by act create or attempt to create any 
riot or public disorder in Canada, or who, 
without lawful authority, assume any 
power of government in Canada, or in 
any part thereof, or who by common 
repute belong to or are suspected of be- 
longing to any secret society or organiza- 
tion which extorts money from or in any 
way attempts to control any resident of 
Canada by force or by threat of bodily 
harm or by blackmail.” Persons in the 
prohibited classes are liable to deporta- 
tion except those who are British sub- 
jects either by reason -of birth or of 
naturalization in Canada. Further, if a 
person by act or by word at any time 


Mobilized 


EN have always felt the lure of the 

past, but the spirit and temper of 
their inevitable response to the appeal 
of yester-year has varied widely in dif- 
ferent periods of their history. Man’s 
way of looking backward has altered 
with the three stages of man’s growth. 
The youthful phase of his interest in far- 
off things is romantic, not merely in its 
glad escape from the reality of the pres- 
ent, but in its transcendental disregard 
of historical truth and perspective. Ro- 
mance, the great magnifier and ma- 
gician, transforms its heroes, its Ar- 
thurs, its Robin Hoods, and its Rolands 
out of all likeness to their real selves; 
it leaps flamingly over all bounds of 
space and time, gathering in one close 
embrace worthies that flourished in dif- 
ferent ages, Alexander, Cesar, and 
Scottish kings; and grouping as what 
Mrs. Malaprop calls, “contagious coun- 
tries,” lands that lie as far asunder as 
Denmark and Mesopotamia. The re- 
sponse to history in man’s second and 
more active stage is patriotic. Pride of 
country glorifies a Henry V, a Joan of 
Are, a Washington; but as in Shake- 
speare’s historical dramas, the strong 
national consciousness, which idealizes 
kings and captains, often recks little or 
nothing of the mighty constructive 
forces that are ever steadily at work be- 
neath all the tumult and the shouting, the 
purport of Magna Charta and the true 
meaning of the Peasants’ Revolt. And 
finally, when the years bring to the man 
and to the race maturity of thought and 
judgment, his attitude to the past be- 
comes philosophical. The student striv- 
ing to weigh and consider the thoughts 
and deeds not only of the great ones of 
the earth but of all sorts and conditions 
of men in every age has as the goal of 
his long analysis and reflection a sense 


since May, 1910, has done the things 
enumerated, he would prima facie be 
deemed to belong to the prohibited 
classes. 

The Government has been severely 
criticized for delay in interfering in 
Winnipeg. But it must be remembered 
that it is not the business of the Federal 
authorities to interfere until Federal law 
has been attacked or threatened. This 
new legislation places the Government in 
a position to deal effectively, by armed 
force if required, with all attempts to 
overthrow constituted authority. The 
sympathetic strike on the part of the 
Post Office officials has been dealt with by 
the dismissal of all such employees; but 
a drastic general law was necessary in 
all other cases. 

J. KF. 
Ottawa, Canada, June 9 


Philology 


of historic continuity, the power of 
“grasping in a single firm vision the long 
course of human history.” Man turns 
to his book no longer in a spirit of won- 
der or of ancestor-worship, finding in 
brightly colored pages a refuge from the 
dull familiar things of the present, but 
seeking a forecast of present happen- 
ings in a scientist’s study of those long- 
ago sprouts and seedlings that are now 
leafing and flowering in their later 
growth. And yet such study is not less 
but more efficiently patriotic, when it is 
the product of a large perspective. 
Hence it happens that the avowed in- 
tent of the present professional student 
of literature, the maker of the latest 
text-book or anthology, is not the quest 
of “art pour l’art,” art for art’s sake, 
the expression of emotions that are 
always old and always new; but the very 
definite adventure of tracing landmarks 
in the march of the Anglo-Saxon mind— 
the dominant ideals of the national life 
of England and of America. Printed 
large on a dozen title-pages are “The 
Great Tradition,” “The Heritage of 
Freedom,” “National Ideals in Litera- 
ture.” The concern of editor or critic 
is now the interpretation of the spirit of 
the race in the light of the reaction of its 
men of genius to the most vital of prob- 
lems, the working out of self-govern- 
ment. Shakespeare is no longer exalted 
merely as playwright or sonneteer; but 
is eulogized by his latest interpreter, 
Professor Gayley, as a disciple of law 
and humanity, a champion of “the unity 
and married calm of states,” an oppo- 
nent of Machiavelli and secret diplomacy 
—above all, an aristodemocrat, a poet of 
personal nobility or noblesse eblige; and 
he is revealed to us in sympathetic con- 
verse with those patriots of the London 
Company who in 1609 purposed “to erect 


in Virginia, a free popular state in which 
the inhabitants should have no govern- 
ment put upon them but by their own 
consent.” Hereafter, I think, we shall 
never read our “Macbeth” without the 
reminder that here is exposed to all 
men’s contempt the military autocrat, 
master of frightfulness and espionage, 
wading deeper and deeper in blood, until 
destroyed, by the aid of a very pretty 
bit of “camouflage,” the moving wood; 
nor our “Henry V” without editorial 
comment upon the nice conscience of the 
English king who will make no war- 
provoking claim upon France, until fully 
assured of his legal right, and who, un- 
like the modern invaders of the same 
ground, gives express charge “that in 
our marches through the country, there 
be nothing compelled from the villages, 
nothing taken but paid for, none of the 
French upbraided or abused in disdain- 
ful language.” 

Nor have scholars limited their study 
of the political significance of great 
literature to the products of their own 
soil. Anglo-Saxon and German have 
each carried the war into the country of 
the other by finding apt illustration of 
the hated ideals and traits of the enemy 
in his supreme achievements of heart 
and head. What shall we say when three 
of our leading American philosophers, 
John Dewey and Santayana and Ralph 
Perry, independently assure us that 
Kant’s categorical imperative, the gos- 
pel of moral duty divorced from all con- 
sideration of good and evil consequences, 
naturally lent itself to Prussia’s adoption 
of universal service and to the thorough- 
going subordination of individual hap- 
piness and liberty of action to the state? 
And shall we protest when an English 
contributor to the Hibbert Journal as- 
serts that in Goethe’s “Faust” the work- 
ings of the moral law are not felt 
and that in the separation of reason 
and feeling, whenever Goethe and even 
Schiller discuss ethical questions, lies 
the explanation of Germany’s crime and 
self-ruin? Can we find any occasion for 
wonder in the campaign of German 
scholars against the great traditions of 
our literature, in their felonious assault 
upon much that we cherish? 

“Loved long since but lost a while,” 
they now swarm back to the familiar 
corner of the library table—the busy, 
buzzing throng of German philological 
journals that gather their booty among 
the blooms of English gardens, Anglia, 
the queen-bee, and her attendant Stu- 
dien, Beiblaetter, Mittheilungen and 
Sonderabdruecke. Two or three years 


ago when we knew them last, they were 
loudly humming their self-satisfaction: 
“When a German scholar seats himself 
in his chair [thus Morf of Leipzig in 
October, 1914), he is able to contemplate 
with unjaundiced vision the ground of 
the enemy’s culture and spiritual life, 
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for no matter how patriotic the Gelehr- 
ter may be in his heart, he is also a 
citizen of the Civitas Dei, the City of 
God, which means in the present age a 
world-fellowship of spirit. Only in Ger- 
many is such communion possible. Let 
scholars in hostile lands rage in their 
weakness of soul and purposeless hate 
against our Kultur. We shall ever give 
truth its meed of honor, for we alone are 
strong enough to do this.” The refrain 
is, of course: “Thank God, we are big 
German bumble-bees, not English hor- 
nets, nor French wasps, nor American 
yellow-jackets.” And yet alas for such 
vaunting, even then the Anglistic hive 
yielded little enough of honey and wax 
—infinite labor and search ending dis- 
appointingly in editorial murmurings, 
monotonously fierce, against both Britain 
and America, the sudden moral collapse 
of the one, the more gradual, but not less 
shameful degeneration of the other. 
Anglia indeed! In like bitterness of 
spirit, old Cato the Censor, a Teuton in 
his hardness, might have put forth for 
Roman readers a monthly Carthago, 
tagging each number with his damnatory 
“delenda.” 

Now the swarm is once more with us 
in stinging force. The sweetness and 
light somewhat scantily offered are 
gleaned not only, as of old, from disser- 
tations chasing the panting word and 
the elusive source, but from fresher and 
more fervent monographs of 1917-1918 
duly listed as useful to scholarly students 
of English, exposing “The Anglo-Saxon 
Conspiracy” and “British Breaches of In- 
ternational Law” (Vd6lkerrechtsverletz- 
ungen), extolling in the name of all that 
is fearful and wonderful “Germany’s 
Final Offer of Peace and Guide for all 
Nations to Reciprocity during Time and 
Eternity” (Deutscher endgiiltiger Frie- 
densvorschlag und Wegweiser fiir alle 
Volker auf Gegenseitigkeit fiir Zeit und 
Ewigkeit, by one Gérlitz) and yet flaunt- 
ing last year’s lively hopes of “A Field- 
gray Peace” and “A U-Boat Peace.” Not 
content with such sallies “over the top,” 
subtler Teutonic minds found congenial 
occupation in the task of “driving a 
wedge” between the literatures of the 
Allies by the publication of long-forgot- 
ten acerbities and asperities. Did not 
Taine, the Frenchman, accuse John 
Bull of suffering from “hyper-trophie 
du moi,” or megalomania, and picture 
the British Junker class as having the 
snouts of bulldogs with rolling eyes and 
apoplectic faces? Did not Trevisano, 
the Italian, declare that “the English- 
man thinks that there is nobody but 
himself and no land but England?” And 
what did the American, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, say of the robbing and plun- 
dering forefathers of the British no- 
bility? Mark the fatal ease of this 
method of attack, and its speedy exhaus- 
tion of munitions! Let us bring up some 


other guns. What monstrous missiles 
have been hurled by Englishmen across 
the Channel at France: remember Ten- 
nyson’s “blind hysterics of the Celt” and 
“blood-red fury of the Seine” and Lan- 
dor’s symbolic balloon, “flimsy, var- 
nished, inflated, restless, wavering, 
swaggering.” And as for America, 
Jonathan, Jefferson Brick and Sammy 
Slick, perennial butt of British and 
Gallic wit! Enough, and more than 
enough! 

Most significant of all these German 
self-revelations is the shuddering dread 
of British imperialism, the quivering 
fear that the English mind, to the 
interpretation of which these so-called 
Anglists are themselves ostensibly 
pledged, may dominate the world. Hence 
Anglia’s fortieth volume finds a fearful 
fascination in “Imperialistic Currents in 
English Literature.” Such a study is 
epoch-making in its import, because it 
finally fixes, to the full satisfaction of 
the Teuton, the much-mooted respon- 
sibility of the World War upon a single 
person. This monstrum horrendum, 
heretofore unsuspected but now at last 
unmasked in all his specious criminality, 
is—though the betrayed innocence of 
the German shrinks from the impious 
horror of this tremendous exposure— 
one John Milton. And it appears that 
not the least odious feature of his guilt 
is his long and insidious deception of the 
Gelehrte themselves. A Shakespearean 
performance at Leipzig in the first Octo- 
ber of the War was preceded by a pro- 
logue in which the dramatist was made 
to renounce his “first and native abode” 
and to adopt as his “only home” the 
genial and gentle land of his German 
audience—a defection which the re- 
christened “‘Schiittellanz’”’ must now rue- 
fully regret. In one of the very peri- 
odicals before me, an Anglist of repute 
marking the deep chasm that separates 
the idealistic philosopher, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, from the English people, to whom 
he belonged only by the unhappy yet 
trifling accident of birth, claims him as 
intrinsically German in soul, admitting 
him to full spiritual communion with 
the children of light. Thomas Carlyle— 
so the Herr Professor tells us—long 
since parted with his British birthright 
for a mess of Hohenzollern pottage. And 
Milton very narrowly missed a Prussian 
reincarnation in 1914, when Alois Brandl 
of Berlin confidently affirmed of him 
that, “were he living at this hour, he 
would comprehend German champion- 
ship of freedom, care of justice, love 
of truth.” Fortunately for fostering 
Deutschtum, the revelation of iniquity 
was not longer deferred. As soon as the 
parentage of British imperialism had 
been traced by approved seminary meth- 
ods to Puritan consciousness of victory 
at the time of Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth, who so blind as not to see 


that its mother’s milk was the Old Testa- 
ment conception of the chosen people and 
of the New Zion, and that this Milton 
was its too kindly nurse (our infantile 
imagery preserves, we hope, all the orig- 
inal naiveté)? Then burst the mud- 
storm of a mighty academic wrath, and 
never was poor poet more besmattered 
and beluted. 

To Herr Professor Friedrich Brie, 
whom I remember to have met at 
Weimar, a mild-mannered man enough, 
belongs the Hibernian honor of “tearing 
off the mask of godliness and revealing 
the cloven hoof”; and from Heinrich 
Mutschmann, writing “im Felde,” comes 
a soldier’s stern approval of the very 
efficient anti-Milton propaganda con- 
ducted by a pro-German Swede, Lilje- 
gren of Lund. <A wondering world of 
Teutons thus learns how deeply the roots 
of Calvinism penetrated English soil, 
and what bitter fruit is borne. Milton 
exhibits all the detestable traits, only too 
easily developed in the Puritan nature 
of Englishmen—a measureless conceit, 
contemptuous of fellow-beings, a gross 
hypocrisy, which carries constantly in 
the mouth the words, “virtue, justice, 
truth” without ever practising them 
towards one’s opponents, and a convic- 
tion that the ends justify the means. 
“Can such things be?” asks the kindly 
German audience. Milton was like all 
his tribe an individualist. The imperi- 
ous Cesarean temperament of his Satan 
in Paradise Lost—so declared these cham- 
pions of the Kaiser’s Empire—is the 
key that apparently unlocks the inmost 
recesses of Milton’s own character. He, 
too, would rather rule in hell than hold 
second place in heaven. This passion, 
which burnt in his core, to lord it over 
and look down on a worshiping world at 
his feet was seemingly his deepest source 
of emotion and therefore irresistibly 
broke forth in the creation of a congenial 
mind, Satan. However faithfully Milton 
may have meant to work along lines be- 
fitting a Christian (mark the gracious 
concession), his irresistible sympathy 
with a personality, mind, cause, and fate 
all but identical with his own and those 
of his time elicited, in spite of his rea- 
son, the passion that centuries after his 
death emanates from the mouth of Satan. 
Through such logic as this, the German 
critic reaches a twofold conclusion damn- 
ing to both England and her representa- 
tive poet: that Milton was accursed with 
a Satanic megalomania, then and now a 
specifically English trait; and that the 
revolt of Milton and his Puritan fellows 
against a conservative, traditional, au- 
thoritative ruler can be matched in 
sacrilege only by the rebellion of the 
fallen angels against deity. At the very 
moment when German scholars are thus 
demonstrating Milton’s diabolism, an 
American, Professor Dodge, is suggest- 
ing in the leading article of the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin Studies (1918) that 
“the theology of Paradise Lost to our 
modern apprehension has issued in a 
God who is a kind of super-Teutonic 
Junker and in a Heaven which is a kind 
of glorified Berlin.” Here, it would 
seem, is a partial explanation of the 
German animus. 

In the German impeachment of Milton, 
which I give just as I find it, there is 
undeniably an alloy of truth—the half- 
truth which lies loudest to high heaven. 
Milton and the men of the Common- 
wealth were individualists, nay more, 
rebels against royal authority. As 
Macaulay’s schoolboy knows, “they 
bowed their heads in the dust before 
their Maker, but they set their feet upon 
the neck of kings.” Their manly forti- 
tude and self-reliance are undoubtedly 
Calvinistic. Wherever the influence of 
Calvinism has been strongest, a spirit of 
independence has been most active. Mil- 
ton’s heart cry of passionate devotion to 
“strenuous liberty,” which the German 
pundits denounce as of the deuce damn- 
able, men of English blood and speech 
are now proudly echoing, “Thou canst 
not touch the freedom of my mind.” In 
the long struggle that justice and law 
have waged against tyranny, Milton was 
a protagonist and hence a shining mark 
for imperial shafts. The furious Teu- 
tonic onslaught upon Milton strikes at 
the very source of our Anglo-Saxon tra- 
dition of personal freedom, for the lib- 
eral England of the seventeenth century, 
which spoke in the poet’s organ voice, 
was, as has been well said, “the nursing 
mother of the triad of modern democ- 
racies—the United States of America, 
the union of free commonwealths styled 
the British Empire, and the French Re- 
public.” 

It is the colonial and territorial policy 
of England that draws the heaviest fire 
of these fully mobilized German brains. 
They all agree that the very foundation 
of British imperialism is Puritanism. 
Carlyle with his theories of the right of 
the stronger to power and of mankind’s 
mirsion of civilizing the world gave to 
colonial expansion a mighty impetus. 
But Carlyle was a Puritan, preaching 
the gospel of duty and exalting work into 
a religion. Hence it follows, as the 
night the day, that the spirit of British 
imperialism is also the spirit of Puritan- 
ism performing each task to the glory of 
God, working both at the merchant’s 
desk and at the helm of state for God’s 
kingdom which on earth is called Eng- 
land. This spirit, whose dark side (says 
the Herr Professor) is commercial greed 
and unscrupulous money-getting, has 
made England great. In contrast to the 
intolerable arrogance of this world- 
spirit, how modest seems the ethical 
German imperialism (“ethischer Im- 
perialismus”)! Carlyle and his disciples, 
Ruskin and Kingsley, are dear to true 


German hearts, but they merit thus much 
of rebuke. Carlyle and Ruskin were 
panegyrists of war as a necessary con- 
tribution to human progress (how 
strangely this sounds in German ears!) ; 
in like temper the battle-loving, piratical, 
English imperialism of today (this was 
written in 1917) refuses to end the most 
frightful of all wars by a fair peace, 
which will be lasting. Nothing could 
be farther from the thought of either 
Carlyle or Kingsley than the present 
oppression - of other civilized people 
(Kulturvélker) for the greater glory of 
England. And yet to both of them 
Spain’s war against England in Eliza- 
beth’s days was nothing else than an 
assault of the Prince of Darkness upon 
the Light. Carlyle and Kingsley never 
asked whether the Spaniards had any- 
thing to say for themselves, and yet the 
very recent history of their own empire 
repeats that of Spain. Thus reason the 
Professors. Roman imperialism, Span- 
ish imperialism, British imperialism—the 
German scholars apparently see no differ- 
ence between them nor yet between a state 
rule like the English which follows, and 
a state rule, like their own, which pre- 
cedes the task of colonizing and civiliza- 
tion. How many shattered hopes of Ger- 
many were based upon the delusion that 
the British colonies, like hers, were the 
victims of a tyrannical central govern- 
ment and hence ripe for revolt, instead 
of being, as General Smuts, who can 
speak with authority, said recently, “a 
system of nations, not an empire but far 
greater than any empire which has ever 
existed, a whole world by ourselves, con- 
sisting of all sorts of communities under 
one flag—a dynamic system growing, 
evolving all the time, towards new des- 
tinies”! Our purblind German Anglists 
seem to have read not at all or else to 
little purpose the English poetry of im- 
perialism during the past forty years— 
magnificent verse, much of it, ringing 
with the notes of pride and affection 
and a sense of service to backward peo- 
ples. And German philologists might 
well consider such a figure as Oswald 
Sydenham, V.C., the directing agency of 
H. G. Wells’s educational novel of 1918, 
“Joan and Peter,” devoted to his task of 
making an imperial citizen according to 
the ideas that prevailed before the ad- 
vent of what he calls “the base imperial- 
ism of Chamberlain and Cecil Rhodes.” 
He extols the works of the English col- 
onist, a policeman, whose beat is all the 
world; he eloquently expounds the text 
of the great tradition of the race; and, 
germanely to our present discussion, he, 
too, quotes Milton. “It was Milton who 
wrote long ago that when God wanted 
some task of peculiar difficulty to be 
done, he turned to his Englishmen. And 
he turns to us today. Old Milton saw 
England shine clear and great for a time 
and then pass into the darkness. Church 


and crown are no part of the real 
England which we inherit.” Thus may 
mobilized philology be met with the 
weapon of its own choosing. 

FREDERICK TUPPER 


Correspondence 
The President’s Idealism 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Nothing but lack of capital keeps me 
from founding and editing an independ- 
ent paper in Colorado—a State hag-rid- 
den by a journalism always personal and 
often corrupt. Were I editing such a 
paper, nothing would be more appre- 
ciated by me than the frank expression 
of the views of my thoughtful sub- 
scribers. 

I have watched with keen interest the 
launching of the Review and am in 
hearty sympathy with its announced 
purposes. I hope the editorial in the 
second issue of the Review on “The 
Psychology of Woodrow Wilson” does 
not strike a permanent note for the new 
journal. 

You deny that Wilson is a “clear and 
responsible thinker” and speak of his 
“impossible programme” as an “offense.” 
Fundamentally you seem to blame Wil- 
son because he is a prophet rather than 
a politician. You would not deny the 
ethical and ideal elevation of the four- 
teen propositions formulated by Mr. Wil- 
son? The blunder worse than a crime, 
is it that they are unworkable? 

Is not the same true of the Sermon 
on the Mount? Would you deny that 
Christ was a “clear and responsible 
thinker” and say that the sermon was a 
“mistake,” because it called for action 
too high for selfish humanity? The four- 
teen points are, so it seems to me, a 
step in applied Christianity. Was it a 
mistake to take this step because the 
Allies, though solemnly pledged to it in 
the armistice agreement, have since re- 
fused, some in part and others almost 
entirely, to carry out their agreement? 

Is it not possible that Wilson, well 
aware of the suspicion and selfishness 
of Europe and the vitality of the old 
diplomacy based on international grand 
larceny, judged rightly, made no “mis- 
take” in promulgating this new diplo- 
macy? If only partly successful, will it 
not be a gain for civilization? That it 
may not be at once and completely suc- 
cessful is an indictment not of Wilson’s 
programme, but of the nations which, 
though they agreed to it, have failed and 
refused in part to carry it out. 

I am not a partisan in my feeling for 
Mr. Wilson. Born and bred a Republi- 
can, my “natural man” is averse to much 
of the Democratic doctrine, but this 
is not a partisan matter, not even a 
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national matter, but a world matter, and 
one on which hinges the future of civili- 
zation. 

While it is true that this programme 
was formulated by Mr. Wilson, its essen- 
tial doctrines were enunciated by Lloyd 
George in Parliament some ten days be- 
fore Mr. Wilson’s formulation on Janu- 
ary 8, 1918. Lloyd George in his recent 
speech in Parliament said that, when he 
laid out these principles of settlement, 
he was supported by every shade of 
opinion in England. Would you say that 
Lloyd George and Bryce and Asquith 
and Cecil are not “clear and responsible 
thinkers” ? f 

It is not that Wilson is not a “clear 
and responsible thinker,” but that he 
thinks too clearly and refuses to be re- 
sponsible to those still bound down by 
individual and national selfishness and 
blind to the world that should be. 


CHARLES W. HAINES 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, June 2 


The Covenant 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


In his able and comprehensive “Ex- 
amination of the Covenant” Mr. Corwin 
seems especially to single out for attack 
the preponderant power assigned to 
themselves by the Big Five in the Coun- 
cil of the League. Two questions are 
really involved: whether such prepon- 
derance is proper when exercised with 
respect to the executive activities of the 
League, and whether it should be ad- 
mitted in the settlement of international 
disputes. As regards the first question, 
one would be interested to know what 
alternative such an authority as Mr. Cor- 
win would be ready to propose. Previous 
to the war, acknowledgment of the par- 
ticular status occupied by the Great 
Powers was compelled by the fact that, 
in controlling more than three-fourths 
of the world’s population, territory, and 
wealth, and very much more than three- 
fourths of the world’s armaments, the 
Big Eight were plainly responsible for 
the well-being of mankind. With the 
disappearance of Austria-Hungary and 
the collapse of Russian government the 
Big Eight has become the Big Six; but 
the armaments of America and the Brit- 
ish Empire have become so swollen, actu- 
ally and potentially, that the power and 
responsibility of the Great Powers seem 
scarcely less than before. Is it desirable 
that authority should be in hands other 
than those in which rest both respon- 
sibility and power? And if not, where 
else in the League can authority rest 
than with the Big Five? Should we ex- 
pose the League during its infancy to 
the strain inevitably involved by the im- 
mediate admission to the Council of Ger- 
many in her present state; or should the 








decisive word lie with the warm-blooded 
and rather inexperienced statesmen not 
rarely produced by some of the smaller 
nations of both hemispheres? Mr. Cor- 
win himself refers to the fate of the 
proposed court of arbitral justice in 1907 
(a court, by the way, in which the Big 
Eight would have had a permanent ma- 
jority) and thinks that the creation of 
such a court should have been “imposed” 
by the Peace Conference on the smaller 
Powers. After all, since the Big Five 
will have only a bare majority, our own 
representative on the Council will be 
able to break its domination at any time; 
unless we too shall develop the spirit of 
selfishness and the taste for combination 
under all circumstances which seem to be 
taken for granted in the case of the 
other four. And the Covenant, as Mr. 
Lovejoy has pointed out, will, in elimi- 
nating secret understandings, scarcely 
leave room for “Shantungs.” 

Mr. Corwin’s objection to the settle- 
ment of international disputes by the 
Council raises other questions. Person- 
ally I regret that the framers of the 
Covenant did not see fit to accept the 
suggestion, made by Mr. Root and by 
several British publicists, that all jus- 
ticiable disputes should be settled by 
arbitration or a court of arbitral jus- 
tice, and that the court of the League, 
and not the disputants, should decide 
what disputes were justiciable and what 
were not. But, in the process of media- 
tion which is applied to non-justiciable 
disputes, the “political and government- 
al” outlook of the Council would scarcely 
be a serious drawback. Moreover, since 
unanimous decision is required in the 
Council, and since either disputant is at 
liberty to secure the removal of a case 
from the jurisdiction of the Council 
to that of the Assembly, it is hard to see 
how “the adjustment of international 
difficulties, from whatever quarter or 
source arising,” should “invariably be 
entrusted to a particular set of nations.” 

There are a number of points on which 
I agree with Mr. Corwin and several 
others on which I should like to argue 
with him, but only two of the latter 
seem of sufficient importance to justify 
my asking more of your space. He 
closes his article with a plea for Ameri- 
can “independence,” and elsewhere reg- 
isters protests against our sacrificing the 
freedom of choice in self-defense, and 
against our having to “remain indefi- 
nitely the member of a coalition having 
for its primary purpose the maintenance 
of a solidarity of interests among its 
principal members and so a balance of 
power against another potential coali- 
tion.” It is difficult for me to follow 
these arguments. Does a nation sacri- 
fice sovereignty or free will in choosing 
to enter into a contract from which it 
may, upon proper notice given, choose to 
withdraw, suffering no impairment of 


its former status? Were entrance into 
the League to involve immediate dis- 
armament the case might be different. 
But the difficulties of framing a practical 
scheme of disarmament seem so nearly 
insuperable, and the task of securing the 
adoption of any scheme is likely to en- 
counter such strong objections from 
states to which powerful armaments are 
far more necessary than to ourselves, 
that few even of the optimists expect re- 
duction to commence within a genera- 
tion. And, when the time for reduction 
does come, we shall not only be able to 
reject the plan proposed but shall be as 
free as ever to leave the League, if that 
should seem the better course. Our dele- 
gates need never in a single case be in- 
structed to cast their vote with the other 
members of the Big Five. How then 
shall we be bound to the League, or, 
much less, to any “coalition” which it 
may contain? And is it not rather a 
mistake to treat the Covenant as though 
it possessed such finality? Does any one 
suppose that it will retain its member- 
ship unless there shall be radical amend- 
ments which others will be as likely, as 
competent, and as privileged to demand 
as ourselves? 

Nor can I finally endorse Mr. Corwin’s 
suggestions regarding the action of the 
Senate. Because we had the honor of 
giving unstinted and indispensable aid 
to the Allies when they delivered the 
knock-out blow to the leader of the Cen- 
tral Powers, it would scarcely be gen- 
erous to demand a privileged place in the 
League. Yet, if we are to reserve a 
special interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which is “based primarily, . . . 
upon the security and self-interest of 
the United States,” we could scarcely re- 
fuse to allow similar reservations to 
other Powers. If we limit our period of 
membership in the League to three 
years, why should not others limit theirs 
to two, or four, or five? What a League 
we should have! But why any reserva- 
tion of this latter sort when the privilege 
of withdrawal is at our disposal? 

Our position in international affairs 
has indeed been a proud one; but other 
nations have contributed in like manner 
to the maintenance of the world’s peace 
—with what results we know. And it 
seems to me that we have already re- 
signed our old place in the world. By 
our whole-hearted and largely unselfish 
participation in the war we have at- 
tained a rank far higher than any to 
which we could previously lay claim. By 
whole-hearted and unselfish codperation 
in the League, by sacrificing rather the 
feeling than the substance of independ- 
ence, we may do much to shape the 
“coalitions” of the future and retain the 
moral primacy which we have lately en- 
joyed in the family of nations. 

HERBERT C. BELL 
Bowdoin College, June 10 
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Book Reviews 


National Views of Industrial 
Reconstruction 


LABOR AND RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE. By 
Elisha M. Friedman. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

HIS is a book that will bring joy to 

the historian’s heart because it con- 
tains, within reasonable compass, a fine 
collection of “sources,” together with 
numerous references and a well-selected 
bibliography. More than half of the 
space is given to labor problems in Eng- 
land, half of the remainder to Germany, 
while a scant quarter of the book is 
allotted to the rest of Europe; but this 
lack of balance may be forgiven an au- 
thor who abhors verbiage and padding, 
advocates no policy, sponsors no scheme, 
and offers to the reader the delicate flat- 
tery of presenting only the facts. 

But the facts in question are nothing 
but a collection of schemes and policies 
designed to show, not the economic and 
social condition of European wage-earn- 
ers, but the prevailing and increasing 
discontent, and the general agreement 
among those who know that something 
must be done to improve those condi- 
tions and to allay the discontent. Not 
labor leaders and socialists and politi- 
cians, merely, are asking for reforms; 
but business men and economists have 
something to suggest. There is, indeed, 
a bewildering array of proposals, al- 
though, fortunately, there is a certain 
unity in the multiplicity that shows a 
common origin of the troubles, and in- 
dicates broadly a common treatment. 

Practically all the reports agree in ad- 
vising that normal production be re- 
sumed, and that the armies of soldiers 
and war-workers of every kind be demo- 
bilized as fast as they can be absorbed 
in the arts of peace. There is general 
agreement in the belief that unemploy- 
ment can be for the most part prevented, 
in the demand that the wealthy bear the 
burden of financial reorganization, and 
in the recommendation that the manu- 
facture, import, and consumption of 
luxuries be for some time restricted. 

Students of the problem in various 
countries differ in the general character 
of their suggestions. Gide, and other 
French economists, for instance, lay 
stress on the need of making good the 
wastes of war by encouraging the in- 
crease of population, by a new spirit of 
enterprise and daring in business men 
and statesmen, by developing water- 
power, encouraging export, and mak- 
ing France economically independent of 
enemy countries. For the traditional 
policy of laissez faire is substituted 
coérdination of all forces, both public 
and private, for the upbuilding of the 


country. Method in industry, rather 
than oratory in politics, is to be the 
mainstay of industrial reorganization. 

Germans, on the other hand, seem to 
be more concerned about raw materials 
than anything else, although they are 
troubled also about the scarcity of ton- 
nage, the loss of foreign commerce, the 
tremendous debt, and the badly deranged 
condition of foreign exchange—all this, 
of course, before the war turned de- 
cisively against them. It is worth re- 
membering that on April 1, 1918, Prince 
Loewenstein proposed that Germany 
should receive, as part of the indemnity, 
large supplies of raw materials from 
the Allied countries. From all sides 
come demands for public control of pri- 
vate business, with compulsory syndi- 
calization of the leading industries. 

In England the cry is for a national 
awakening and a spirit of codperation 
among all classes. The experience of the 
war has shown that production can be 
enormously increased if capitalists will 
be less grasping, and if laborers are will- 
ing to abandon unreasonable restriction 
of output. The Government has solemnly 
and repeatedly promised to restore the 
union restrictions after the war, but now 
even the laborers do not ask for this, 
knowing that England’s foreign trade 
can not be maintained without increas- 
ing production and reducing cost. On 
the other hand, employers are beginning 
to see the economy of high wages, when 
the laborers are willing to do their best. 
Everybody calls for efficient manage- 
ment, and it looks as though the Taylor 
system and similar schemes, rejected by 
union labor in the United States, might 
become important in the rehabilitation of 
European industry. Even in soviet Rus- 
sia we find Lenin preaching the advan- 
tages of scientific management. 

Among the many plans for reconstruc- 
tion in England the most complete are 
those of the Liverpool Fabian Society 
and of the Garton Foundation. The 
former of these demands maintenance 
of wages, labor exchanges, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the like, but no 
marked approach towards socialism. 
Even in his New Charter, Sidney Webb 
does not ask for anything more social- 
istic than workshop committees or shop 
stewards, and national joint councils of 
employers and employed for each indus- 
try. The Garton Foundation, of which 
the Hon. A. J. Balfour was a trustee, 
goes almost as far as this, and two com- 
mittees of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science agree in 
the main with their proposals. 

The reports of the Whitley Committee, 
of which Professor S. J. Chapman and 
Mr. J. A. Hobson were members, take 
strong ground in favor of joint standing 
industrial councils, not for the purpose 
of introducing an element of state inter- 
ference, but to encourage the voluntary 


settlement of industrial disputes, and 
to set up joint representative bodies 
which can speak for the industries as a 
whole, expressing the joint opinion of 
employers and workers. 

Altogether, the British proposals, 
though far reaching in their character, 
favoring more democracy in industry, 
and calling for a considerable degree of 
state activity, recognize clearly the ne- 
cessity of doing justice to capital as well 
as to labor, if industry is to be estab- 
lished on a sound and permanent basis 
and the British Isles are to retain their 
primacy in foreign commerce. 

A striking exception to this rule is 
the draft report on Labor and the New 
Social Order, submitted by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the British Labor 
Party at the Nottingham Conference, 
January 23-25, 1918, and widely heralded 
in the United States as the voice of the 
British workman. 

This report, which reads like an apoca- 
lypse, predicts the end of present Eu- 
ropean civilization and the speedy com- 
ing of the New Jerusalem. It bids good- 
bye to the old order, waves the private 
capitalist off the stage, and hails the 
coming of a “genuinely scientific reor- 
ganization of the Nation’s industry on 
the basis of the common ownership of 
the means of production and the sharing 
of the proceeds among all who partici- 
pate.” Such thoroughgoing reconstruc- 
tion from the bottom up will, as its pro- 
tagonists hope and believe, cause “a 
great bound onward in the Nation’s ag- 
gregate productivity”; but if not, they 
will have the satisfaction of blaming 
themselves alone. 

The British Labor Party may wear 
the clothes of the British workman, but 
its voice is the voice of German state 
socialism. However, the party won 
seventy-five seats in the elections of De- 
cember 14, 1918—a great gain over their 
former representation of thirty-eight. 
For all that, it is a far cry to the social 
revolution. 


The Sinclairs and Jimmie 


JIMMIE HiGcins. By Upton Sinclair. New 
York: Boni and Liveright. 

HE French critic Régis Michaud has 
found room for a study of Upton 
Sinclair in his recent “Mystiques et 
Réalistes Anglo-Saxons.” But for the 
company of Jack London (romancier de 
l’énergie américaine) he might feel some 
awkwardness in appearing on the same 
bill with Emerson and Pater and Henry 
James as well as Mrs. Wharton. M. 
Michaud sees him in his place there as 
“the Zola of the United States.” His 
books, whatever they may lack, are 
“touffus, emphatiques, pleins & éclater 
d’information et de petits faits selon 
la formule naturaliste.” Moreover, like 


Zoia, this socialist who began as a 
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romancer has never outgrown, even in 
the most realistic of his works, a certain 
lyrical and sentimental bent. He can 
never let well enough alone, never stop 
at the right point in his eloquence or his 
satire, never cease jumbling crude fact 
and passionate fancy, never, with the 
great artists, succeed in transfiguring 
without falsifying reality. All this has 
been said repeatedly by American criti- 
cism, which for the rest would agree 
with M. Michaud that Mr. Sinclair’s 
work, for all its defects as art, is of im- 
mense documentary value, “d’un véri- 
table intérét historique.” 

This last is true in a special sense of 
his latest exhibit, “Jimmie Higgins.” 
Here is an immense mass of data, the 
“little facts” of American life in our 
own time, the searching and dramatic 
time just past, or passing. They are 
facts upon the plane of the observer’s 
peculiar experience and interest, facts 
concerning the proletariat, “the people” 
of America: at their toil, at their play, 
in their strife as a class against other 
classes. This is usual; what is not usual 
is our sense, during the first third of 
the narrative, of being permitted to ob- 
serve these people, their sufferings, their 
virtues, their aspirations, their faults, 
with sympathy and yet without undue 
bias. We seem almost to be finding a 
clear path: if we have not yet set foot on 
it, our guide is confident of his land- 
marks, and presently. . . Presently 
there is a shrill cry, and we perceive that 
the thing he has been carrying under 
his arm is a folding soap-box, and that 
he has suddenly mounted it, here in the 
open; and so an end of our inquiring 
ramble and our hoped-for path. Once 
again our worst suspicions are confirmed. 
The world is a muddle and a mess. All 
rich men are tyrants and profiteers, 
mean of spirit and filthy of habit; all 
poor men are venerable and honest, pure 
of heart and desirous only of their 
modest place in the sun; which in the 
end they will probably have to take by 
force. 

However, we have had those first hun- 
dred pages, with their portrait of Jim- 
mie, and may well be grateful for them. 
They are enough to justify the author 
in thinking this his best book. Jimmie 
is an insignificant atom of the industrial 
and social system, except as he repre- 
sents a Cause. We see him through the 
eyes of that visiting Socialist candidate 
who stumbles on him in Leesville: “A 
bowed, undernourished little man, with 
one shoulder lower than the other, a 
straggly brown moustache stained with 
coffee, and stumpy black teeth, and 
gnarled hands into which the dirt and 
grease were ground so deeply that wash- 
ing them would be obviously a waste of 
time. His clothes were worn and shape- 
less, his celluloid collar was cracked and 
his necktie was almost a rag. You would 


never have looked at such a man twice on 
the street—and yet the candidate saw in 
him one of those obscure heroes who are 
making a movement which is to trans- 
form the world.” Jimmie has taken a 
wife out of a brothel and made her a 
good mother of three children. He is a 
hard worker, a steady enough citizen, 
and the handy man of the Leesville 
“Local.” He has an ardent faith in his 
kind (that is, his class) and in their 
eventual control of the world through 
orderly means. Already he feels him- 
self a part of a new world order, with his 
host of comrades in Germany and France 
and Russia whom no petty cause of na- 
tional passion or interest can sunder. 
Then of course comes the war, and the 
spectacle of German socialism hailing the 
Day of the Kaiser, not of humanity; of 
Local Leesville torn by racial contro- 
versy; of American industrial life di- 
verted to the channels of war. Socialism, 
that mild counsel of perfection, has 
failed, and there remains a single choice 
for Jimmie’s kind—surrender to the 
ancient fetters of class domination and 
to the sacrifice of the many for the con- 
venience of the few, or joining the forces 
which plot for a violent overthrow of 
whatever is. Jimmie tries everything, 
is tried by everything: the insidious 
bribery of the war-wage; a revulsion to- 
wards the anti-war methods of sabotage 
and secret propaganda which he pres- 
ently discovers to be pro-German; wash- 
ing his hands of it all by turning hobo 

. and finally enlisting under the flag 
of America because he feels at last that 
her victory is tied up with all hope for 
the world’s future. 

Here, as we have outlined it, is the 
substance of a moving and a true story, 
which might be lifted without the change 
of a word from the larger bulk of the 
narrative—“separated” without loss of 
a single rich particle, as cream is sepa- 
rated from milk. We should have this 
human Jimmie, with his dreams, his toil, 
his griefs, his ultimate sacrifice of the 
treasured class-consciousness to some- 
thing larger if vaguer than class: we 
should feel him as in his way typifying 
the pain, the doubts, the courage, the 
hopes of these last confounding years. 
The artist in Mr. Sinclair knows and 
shows him, with not a little skill, with 
not a little tenderness. But the other 
people in Mr. Sinclair, the Socialist, the 
reformer, yes, the muck-raker, would 
not put up with this. Great Heavens! 
are we to forget what dubious forces lie 
behind this war, quite outside of Ger- 
many? Are we to lose sight of the fact 
that the capitalists are at their old game, 
under the shadow of war? Shall we fail 
to mention the abuses of the police sys- 
tem and the possible brutalities of mili- 
tary discipline? Shall we leave our Jim- 
mie, bound up with all this rotten fabric, 
anything to hope for or live for—or die 





for unless as a pitiful item of protest 
“from the weak side’? Not if most of 
the Mr. Sinclairs know it. There is 
a melodramatist among them who is real- 
ly their chosen spokesman. It is he who 
brutally murders Jimmie’s wife and 
babies, who contrives and executes and 
gloats over unnamable vengeance on the 
young and foul-living capitalist of the 
story, who makes Jimmie out to have 
been the chief hero at Chateau-Thierry, 
and thereafter (lest we rejoice) ships 
him off to Archangel and has him tor- 
tured to madness by the American au- 
thorities as a pro-Bolshevist. 
H. W. BoYNTON 


An Autonomous Albania 


By Constan- 
New York: The 


ALBANIA PAST AND PRESENT. 
tine A. Chekrezi. 
Macmillan Company. 
HE reputed dead nations are rising 
again, right and left, and some of 
them are very lively corpses. But 
among these the Albanians can hardly 
be reckoned, for, mostly under the name 
Arnauts, they have been known as sol- 
diers of fortune everywhere in the Le- 
vant. Mehemet Ali of Egypt was one, 
and the readers of Sir Richard Burton’s 
books will remember occasional refer- 
ences to “Arnauts and other ruffians.” 
Mr. C. A. Chekrezi’s book about them 
and their country professes to be the 
first written by an Albanian, and the 
claim is probably correct. The Albanian 
always has been a man of deeds and not 
of written words; even his ballad-notes 
have been few, and Scanderbeg’s “bit 
of treason with the Scribe” was char- 
acteristic for his attitude to letters. The 
earlier part of Mr. Chekrezi’s book is 
compilation, greatly from the Britannica 
article—some sentences verbatim; but 
the later part, from the Turkish revolu- 
tion down, and especially from 1912, 
when Albanian autonomy was perforce 
recognized by Turkey, is a contemporary 
document of high value. Not that we 
are to take the author as an unbiased 
witness; he is far from that. Much he 
does not tell, and what he does tell is 
highly colored with lurid adjectives and 
adverbs. The great enemy is Greece; 
but Serbia, Montenegro and Bulgaria 
are nearly as bad; Italy is a friend, but 
to be watched. Yet he does give a feel- 
ing for the whole unhappy Balkan situa- 
tion, with its millennial history of ruth- 
less wars of extermination and its un- 
escapable prospect of wars and yet wars 
to come. These were no wars of kings 
but of peoples, and through them there 
echo the lines, 
Once there was the People, 
And it made a hell of earth. 
To deal with them a League of Nations 
would need to have behind it the Chan- 
cery of Heaven and would certainly 
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come to have a fellow-feeling for the . 


tribulations of the Unspeakable Turk. 

More hopeful is the story of the Al- 
banian colonies in foreign lands and 
especially in Italy and the United States. 
There they have turned to the arts and 
crafts of peace, and the swashbuckler 
of the Levant is a mechanic in New Eng- 
land. Hopeful, too, is the fact that the 
Albanians, like all soldiers of fortune, 
are of an easy disposition in point of 
religion. The greater number of them 
have, to suit their own ends, embraced 
Islam—they are the only European race 
of which this largely holds—but it sits 
lightly and has not changed their na- 
tional attitudes. Their non-Moslem kin 
are still their kin and even the Porte 
recognized that a Moslem Arnaut was 
still an Arnaut. The internationalism 
of Islam for once failed to work. But 
this same indifference has been an ele- 
ment in rousing against them the enmity 
of the other more perfervid Balkan 
races. Already marked as the house- 
hold troops of Abd al-Hamid, they stayed 
out of the great rising against the 
Turks, and naturally, when all was over, 
the victorious allies turned upon them. 

Yet some kind of autonomous Albania 
is coming, if not come, and there Mr. 
Chekrezi’s book should do good service. 
With it should be taken, however, the 
Britannica article written in 1908 by 
J. D. Bourchier and chapter ix in the 
“Turkey in Europe” of “Odysseus” (Sir 
Charles Eliot). They are in many ways 
infinitely more exact. And why does Mr. 
Chekrezi call a mufti an archbishop? 
That is wilder than even the usual 
oddities of the Christian Levantine, pro- 
nouncing on Islam. 


Dante and Moslem Mystics 


La ESCATOLOGIA MUSULMANA EN LA DIVINA 
Comentia. Por D. Miguel Asin Palacios. 
Madrid: Estanislao Maestre. 

F the many ways on which East and 
West meet one of the commonest of 

all is the pleasant path of story-telling. 
To the Story all the world is open; there 
are no barriers of politics or race or 
language or religion. The Story is truly 
catholic and because the Buddha’s life 
made a good story he stood for a time as 
a saint on the Roman calendar. Through 
every age and along every road stories 
have worked their way. It might be 
only as mere folk-lore elements seeping 
through, carried by the unconscious 
memories and tongues of the people, or 
it might be by true literary tradition, 
the magnificent conveyers stealing in full 
consciousness their brooms ready made. 
And when these latter tales have reached 
us only in broken-down fragments, used 
and re-used and again returned to a life 
on the lips of the people, it is hard to 
tell whether they are simple folk-lore or 
were once literature. 


We all know how in the Arabian 
Nights, the “Magic Horse” is the “Cléo- 
medés” of Adenet le Roi, Camaralzaman 
and Budur are Peter of Provence and 
the fair Magalona, and Tawaddud is the 
Doncella Teodor of the Spanish folk-tale 
and Lope de Vega’s comedy. Not so well 
known is it that the Cave Xa Xa in the 
“Deutsche Volksbiicher” goes far back 
through Italy to the East and to our 
Aladdin of the Lamp and the “Nights,” 
that the legend of Virgilius the Magician 
is modeled on that of Avicenna and that 
the “old captive” who told the tale of 
Aucassin carried over from popular 
Arabic the form of the cante-fable, just 
as Straparola conveyed from more “re- 
fined” Arabic his ambiguous sonnets. 
The relation, again, of “Ali Baba” to 
“Simeliberg” and other German and 
Slavonic stories in Grimm is evidently 
by folk-lore only. 

In so many ways and along so many 
paths the story-telling East has come to 
the West. But it is no such simple con- 
nection and relation that Professor Asin 
essays to demonstrate in the case of the 
Divina Commedia. With him the Story 
is the garment of theology, philosophy 
and the vision of the mystic. For more 
than twenty years his studies have led 
him along these paths in Islam, and it is 
largely through his publications that 
students of the philosophical theology of 
medieval Europe now recognize the 
great influence exerted by Moslem think- 
ers, lasting even into the pragmatism of 
our own time. The vague Averroism, of 
which the histories of philosophy used 
to speak, has been indefinitely clarified, 
both as to its Plotinian origin and its 
Thomist effects, and names of theologians 
and their books, systems, and threads of 
influence have sprung into the light in 
almost bewildering detail. On the other 
side the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas 
has come again to its own, and it is not 
now possible to dismiss him with “the 
schoolmen” in a contemptuous phrase. 
As we find our modern questionings in 
Plato, so, too, we may find them in the 
Summa. Aquinas was struggling with 
the eternally put and eternally unan- 
swered problems of ultimate human 
thought. In 1914 Asin, in a note (p. 120) 
to his “Abenmassa y su Escuela,” a 
study of the origin of the mystical 
Spanish-Moslem philosophy and perhaps 
the best introduction to the whole sub- 
ject, drew attention to some curious par- 
allels of expression in Dante. It was 
natural, therefore, that when he looked 
for a theme of broad human interest to 
use in his Discurso on being received 
into the Royal Spanish Academy he 
should turn to Dante. The result is this 
book. 

His thesis, then, is that Dante was no 
exclusive Thomist; but in philosophy 
was a mystical eclectic with strong 
leanings to Averroism and still stronger 


to the Spanish-Moslem mystic, Ibn Arabi. 
He thus explains the placing of Siger of 
Brabant in Paradise and, indeed, the 
whole structure of the Divina Commedia. 
But his proof is not so much philo- 
sophical, like that of Bruno Nardi on 
the same question, as storiological; it 
consists in tracing the origin of ele- 
ments, broad and minute, in Dante’s 
narratives and descriptions to preceding 
Moslem accounts of visits to the regions 
beyond the grave. This he does in the 
most astonishing detail and with the 
most bewildering apparent success, in 
both points contrasting brilliantly with 
his predecessor, E. Blochet. It would be 
hopeless to attempt here to give any idea 
of this overwhelming detail. It makes 
the book by far the most complete study 
of Moslem eschatology which has yet 
appeared, and henceforth all Arabists 
will have to make use of it on that sub- 
ject. And this value will remain, 
however much the Dantists—no peace- 
ful folk—may arise and smite Professor 
Asin as a rash invader of their realm. 
He begins with Mohammed’s Night 
Journey and Ascent to heaven and ana- 
lyzes for the first time the different re- 
censions of this legend. He then takes 
up the additional stories which occur 
in the theological commentaries on this 
legend and, in still greater detail, the 
later adaptations of it, mostly allegorical 
and mystical. Here the connection is 
made with Ibn Arabi, a mystic of the 
first rank, who had visions—real, or sym- 
bolical and allegorical—based on the 
Ascent of the Prophet. The parallels 
with the Commedia, both as to inci- 
dents and idea, even to the use of a 
Beatrice, a beloved lady as heavenly 
guide, and the Mystical Rose of Para- 
dise and the whole impassioned spiritual- 
ity of the conception, are so worked out 
that the hypothesis, to be sound, evi- 
dently requires a close contact between 
Ibn Arabi and Dante. Further, there 
has survived in Arabic at least one pure- 
ly literary imitation of the Ascent by 
Abu-l-Ala al-Ma’arri. This is almost a 
travesty—at least an unbelieving use for 
literary purposes—of the religious leg- 
end, but it, too, furnishes an interesting 
quota of “sources” or accidental coin- 
cidences. From all these the topography 
of the Commedia is worked out; the 
four-fold division of Limbo, Hell, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise is found in Islam, but 
Professor Asin rather over-emphasizes 
the status of Limbo. Moslem theolo- 
gians are still as dubious upon it as were 
those of Christendom in Dante’s time; 
it is certainly not of faith. He finds 
Lucifer, too, plunged and held fast in 
the middle of the earth and supporting 
it; but that is a hard strain on his 
Arabic texts. The best to be said is 


that in this and in some other elements 
Dante must have seen the possibilities in 
certain concrete Moslem details and have 
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developed a meaning for them. Very 
dubious, too, in point of Arabic, is the 
Moslem source found (pp. 28, 38, 64) for 


the “little torch . . . coronal’ in Par. 
xxiii, 94, and the Arabic parallel (p. 10) 
to’ Inf. iii, 26, 28, indicates only the 
howling of dogs, either real or meta- 
phorical. 

But what of the so-called precursors of 
Dante, whence did they draw their ma- 
terial? Here Asin brings out the curi- 
ous fact that it was only in the twelfth 
century that these legends assume dis- 
tinct form. That there was then a sud- 
den leap in their development which Eu- 
ropean investigators, such as Graf, have 
been quite unable to explain. There are 
traces, for example, of the Seven Sleep- 
ers as far back as Gregory of Tours who 
used a Latin version of a Syriac text of 
their legend (p. 281), but it was more 
than six centuries before such legends of 
sleepers suddenly began to appear in 
Europe. So, too, with the visions of 
Tundal, Alberic, etc., and with St. Pat- 
rick’s Purgatory. Details in the voyage 
of St. Brendan, e. g., the whale-island 
with trees growing on it, he finds already 
in Jahiz, who died in 869. Here the 
difficulty, of course, is that those Irish 
Imrama are claimed by Celtists and used 
by them as a foundation for Celtic myth- 
ology. The question might also be raised 
as to what extent the Celts and Jahiz, 
for example, were not all drawing on the 
great reservoir of common folk-lore 
which antedates everything. But, how- 
ever that may be, the sudden outburst, 
in the twelfth century at the earliest, of 
such voyages, experiences, and visions 
must be explained, and Asin has cer- 
tainly produced an immense mass of evi- 
dence pointing towards Islam as the 
source. 

But, as to Dante, a persistent ques- 
tion remains. If he was so deeply 
affected not only as to details but as to 
the whole structure of his poem and as 
to the essential culminating ecstasy in 
the Paradiso by Moslem influences and 
especially by the system of Ibn Arabi, 
how have we no slightest hint of this, 
either in his life or in any express words 
of the poem? Asin develops very fully 
the different ways in which Moslem 
learning might have reached Dante, espe- 
cially through Brunetto Latini. But 
have we any positive evidence as to how 
it did? We have the mysterious sta- 
tion of Siger of Brabant beside St. 
Thomas in Paradise; we have Saladin, 
Avicenna and Averroes in Limbo, but the 
description of Averroes, “who the great 
comment made,” does not suggest deep 
knowledge; we have Mohammed and 
Ali among the schismatics in Hell. 
Again, there can be no shadow of doubt 
that Ibn Arabi’s mystical odes, with their 
heroine and two-fold meaning and com- 
mentary in self-defense do most power- 
fully suggest Dante’s “Canzoni” and 


“Convivio” and move into new light the 
whole question of the “dolce stil nuovo.” 
But why, then, is Ibn Arabi not some- 
where in Paradise or, at least, in Limbo? 
These questions are for the Dantists to 
answer, who know elaborately Dante’s 
environment. Professor Asin’s mass of 
evidence, though it may be criticized in 
details, has left the case with them and 
they can not evade it. They and the 
Celtists are now to be heard from. But 
it may already be said that the coinci- 
dences are too many and too close to be 
explained away by common _ sources, 
Biblical, ecclesiastical or classical, or 
through elements of broad pre-historic 
folk-lore. The question comes down to 
this—How can we bridge from Ibn 
Arabi to Dante? 

An English translation is already in 
preparation. 

D. B. MACDONALD 


The Run of the Shelves 


N the advertising pages at the end of 

his “Beyond Life’ (McBride), Mr. 
James Branch Cabell makes the amusing 
experiment of quoting all the most un- 
favorable comments on his earlier books 
that American newspaper criticism could 
be made to yield. This reversal of the 
publishers’ custom really shows courage, 
for though we all know that the Squan- 
tum Journal’s or Podunk News-Leader’s 
opinion of a piece of literature is naught, 
we are so accustomed to be fed with their 
encomiastic phrases that it is a shock to 
find there can be books they do not look 
upon as masterpieces. Mr. Cabell is not 
a quiet writer, he has more than a touch 
of the preciosity which the nineties es- 
teemed and the present hour rather sig- 
nally distrusts. Attitudes as well as ob- 
jects and qualities have a value for him; 
it is plain that he does not see why the 
word pose need be said with a sneer. 
Therefore it is quite natural that a news- 
paper lad or lass who spontaneously 
adores the latest models, from “O. 
Henry” to Will Irwin, should be put out 
by this writer who is not satisfied with 
obvious ideas and plain United States. 
And Mr. Cabell is irritating. The idea 
and structure of the present book as a 
whole are of too patent an artifice. After 
all, there is health in our modern notion 
of whimsy—that it must go with a rush, 
as an ebullition and not a contrivance 
however artfully planned and adjusted. 
The mincing and supercilious novelist, 
John Charteris, who is supposed to utter 
the greater part of these pages in the 
form of a midnight or all-night mono- 
logue, is a somewhat distressing person. 
He serves, at least, as stalking-horse for 
a witty if eccentric commentary on 
modern life and letters. “It is well 
enough,” he says, for example, “that 
‘earnestness’ should have its little hour 





along with the ukelele, just as the a ‘red- 
blooded reversion to primal instincts’ 
coincided in its fleet vogue with that 
other parlor-game called pingpong, and 
in the remote era of progressive-euchre 
parties pretty much everything was ‘sub- 
tle’ and ‘perverse’ and ‘fiery-colored.’ 

. . ‘Ah, yes, but just what, precisely, 
is my reaction to this?’ is considered 
nowadays, I am informed, the correct 
attitude towards art and life alike, 
among all really earnest thinkers.” 
Whether one likes its gesture or not, 
there is substance in this book. 


“Robbia Heraldry,” by Allan Mar- 
quand, is of more general appeal than 
the title would indicate. It includes all 
coats of arms on ‘monuments by the 
Della Robbia school. In all 392 are reg- 
istered, and 277 pictures. These arms 
often afford dates, and are useful in 
classifying the monuments. Such is the 
primary intention of a work of solid 
scholarship, which is carried through 
with Prof. Marquand’s characteristic 
thoroughness and good taste. The coats 
of arms are frequently medallions or 
rectangular plaques, beautifully enam- 
eled, and made to be set in the walls of 
public buildings. The shields are often 
enwreathed with colored garlands of 
flowers, foliage, and fruit. By their 
handling of these incidentals, the various 
members of the Robbia family may be 
distinguished. Indeed, Prof. Marquand 
finds that even the punctuation of in- 
scriptions is individual and valuable for 
attributions. Where a coat of arms ap- 
pears incidentally on a larger composi- 
tion, the entire monument is repro- 
duced. So the illustrations cover pretty 
broadly the work of the Robbia clan. As 
affording many exquisite examples of 
elaborate heraldic design, often with in- 
scriptions, the book will be useful to 
sculptors, architects, and decorative 
draughtsmen generally. It is a beauti- 
fully made quarto in the familiar format 
of the Princeton Monographs in Art and 
Archeology. (Published by Princeton 
University Press.) 


By far the greater part of the matter 
in George Moore’s forthcoming “Avow- 
als,” to be issued for private circulation 
next month by Boni and Liveright, is 
new. Perhaps the world has pretty well 
traveled over Moore’s mind, but he 
keeps remembering things about his 
Paris days which he hasn’t told before 
or wants to tell again from a new angle. 
The world, apparently, rather likes be- 
ing told. 


An historial work which bears every 
mark of lasting merit is William Har- 
butt Dawson’s “The German Empire, 
1867-1914.” It is in two substantial 
volumes, to appear this week under the 
imprint of the Macmillan Company; it 
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offers a scholar’s matured consideration 
of his field. 

American curiosity about the litera- 
ture of Spain will soon be able to satisfy 
itself by means of “Outlines of Spanish 
Literature,” by J. D. M. Ford, Smith 
Professor of French and Spanish at Har- 
vard, to be issued by Holt. The book 
will possess at least one advantage over 
Ticknor’s monumental work—it will 
bring the story down to the present bril- 
liant group of writers for whom the 
American public is acquiring a taste. 

Mark Twain was indisputably Mark 
Twain in 1870-1871, the period of the 
sketches from the Galaxy and the Buf- 
falo Express which Messrs. Boni and 
Liveright were quite justified in reprint- 
ing. The “Curious Republic of Gon- 
dour,” which extends its title like an 
awning over the whole volume, supplies 
the subject for only one of its seventeen 
divergent sketches. Mark Twain is 
there with his air of a fallen cherub 
(not strictly in the Miltonic import of 
the phrase), his effect of sapiencé in 
fatuity or fatuity in sapience, his bear- 
ing as of a wise man whose wisdom, 
after the fashion of a hat, has been 
accidentally mislaid for the time being. 
The quality varies of course. In the 
remark: “When I say that I have never 
composed but one poem in all the long 
third of a century that I have lived, 
persons who know me will be sincerely 
grateful,” he is purveying journalism 
with the customary salts. But he is 
wholly himself in this account of a boy 
who has incurred the wrath of an ener- 
getic father: 

“I kind of dodged, and the boot-jack 
broke the looking-glass. I could have 
waited to see what became of the other 
missiles if I had to, but I took no interest 
in such things.” 


Ignoring Modern 
Music 


OES a public indifference to modern 

music discourage the professional 
musician from performing it, or does 
the professional musician neglect modern 
music from either a personal prejudice 
or a mistaken notion of what the public 
wants? According to its initial an- 
nouncement, the New Symphony Orches- 
tra, of New York, was organized for the 
commendable purpose of supplying a 
medium through which the contemporary 
musician could reach the public. Why 
then, one wonders, did this organization 
abandon its original policy in favor of 
the stereotyped programme presented by 
it at its second concert? We had ex- 
pected to hear Mr. Charles Martin Loef- 
fler’s “Pagan Poem,” and instead, we 
were offered Brahms’ C minor Sym- 


phony, Debussy’s “Faun” and the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture. The fact that Mr. 
Arthur Bodanzky’s reading of Brahms’ 
Symphony marked him as one of the two 
finest symphonic conductors in this coun- 
try to-day was scarcely adequate com- 
pensation. Patently, Brahms’ C minor 
Symphony, Debussy’s “Faun” and the 
“Tannhauser” Overture are of greater 
intrinsic importance than Mr. Loeffler’s 
“Pagan Poem”: the point is that we have 
a half dozen or more orchestras playing 
these compositions for us season after 
season, whereas Mr. Loeffler’s work, com- 
posed approximately a dozen years ago, 
has had, in so far as my memory serves 
me, only one performance in New York. 

In earlier times, when orchestras and 
great soloists were far less numerous 
than they are now, it was obviously essen- 
tial to discriminate in favor of music 
upon which the consensus of the best 
opinion had set its mark of approval. 
It was of more importance that the 
public should become familiar with 
Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, and Wagner 
than that it should be kept abreast of 
the extraordinary developments of the 
music of the last quarter of a century. 
But surely, under conditions obtaining 
to-day, there is room for a judicious ex- 
position of modern music. Is it to re- 
main unheard by our generation? Are 
we to be allowed no opportunity to fa- 
miliarize ourselves with the wealth of 
harmonic development that has marked 
the progress of music from César Franck 
down to the immediate present? 

There are in this country at the pres- 
ent time at least a dozen orchestras of 
admirable capacity. The country is lit- 
erally overrun with pianists and violin- 
ists of pre-eminent quality. Never, per- 
haps, in the records of music were the 
opportunities for the exposition of mu- 
sical talent as great as they are to-day. 
And yet the contemporary composer is 
ignored. By this I do not mean that an 
occasional novelty does not find a place on 
the programmes. Take the Philharmonic, 
for example. No good end could be served 
by placing American composers upon a 
programme haphazardly. The cause of 
American music may have been hindered 
by this policy of indiscriminate exploita- 
tion. 

No doubt some one will say, Who shall 
determine what shall and what shall not 
be performed? Well, it is fairly obvious 
that if a man has sufficient musicianship 
to qualify as a first-rate conductor or 
pianist, he must possess some capacity 
for determining the essential importance 
of a composition. In the case of a com- 
poser of established reputation, a negli- 
gible piece of work possesses the his- 
torical interest of its relation, however 
incongruous, to the greater works of its 
creator; but what justification can there 
be for giving a sterile imitation of De- 
bussy? I am concerned with our neglect 


of men of a more or less established 
significance—Mr. Gilbert, for example, 
whose “Dance in Place Congo” I can not 
sufficiently praise. How shall we ex- 
pect that Mr. Gilbert will try to pro- 
gress, considering that the Metropolitan 
Opera House neglects to include this 
piece in its répertoire? Certain review- 
ers urged the importance of this work 
upon the consideration of the Metro- 
politan management, which, for some 
reason known only to itself, saw fit to 
retain, instead, Mr. Cadman’s vacuous 
and banal “Shanewis.” I am not sure 
that Mr. Gilbert is not the most com- 
petent musician that this country has 
produced, but I should not blame him if 
he had become somewhat discouraged. 

No doubt Mr. Stokowski, of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, Mr. Stransky, of the 
New York Philharmonic, Mr. Gabrilo- 
witch, of Detroit, present their audi- 
ences with the works that are, to the best 
of their ability to judge, most represen- 
tative of contemporary tendencies. The 
point I would make is that the intentions 
of these men are hampered by a kind of 
obligation that they feel they are under 
to supply a more or less stereotyped kind 
of programme. Tradition, on the one 
hand, and box-office receipts, on the 
other, exercise their restraining influ- 
ence. The result is obvious. Beethoven, 
Brahms, Wagner, and Tchaikovsky con- 
tinue to be played year in, year out; 
Delius, D’Indy, Loeffler, Scriabin, and the 
less familiar work of Debussy, such as 
“La Mer” and “Iberia,” are almost neg- 
lected. As a result, not only the public, 
but the professional musician as well, is 
prevented from acquiring that degree 
of familiarity with a piece of music 
which is absolutely essential to forming 
a just estimate of it. Gabrilowitch 
once told me that he never allowed him- 
self to form an opinion of a new work 
from one hearing of it. He knows that 
he can not appreciate a musical composi- 
tion unless he considers it with the 
utmost care. If such a musician admits 
this inability, we can hardly expect the 
average audience, ninety per cent. of 
which has no technical training, to form 
any estimate whatsoever. Consequently, 
works that might become popular in 
their generation, if they were given 
often enough, remain practically un- 
revealed to the public. Grainger’s suite, 
“In a Nutshell,” is an instance in point. 
With all that may be said against 
Grainger (and I am compelled to count 
myself an affectionate enemy of most 
of his preposterous idiosyncracies), the 
fact remains that the “Nutshell” is one 
of the most original and entertaining 
compositions of its kind that has been 
written in modern times. It is rhythmic- 
ally vivid, melodically interesting, har- 
monically beautiful. (Observe the clos- 


ing pages of the second and third move- 
I can not believe that the pub- 
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lic would not enjoy this work if it heard 
it often enough to become familiar with 
it. Instead, the work was performed 
at one pair of Philharmonic concerts in 
March, 1917, and has not been heard 
since. Under such conditions, we can 
not determine whether this particular 
composition or any other piece of con- 
temporary music is important or negli- 
gible. 

Some time ago, I very respectfully 
suggested to Leo Ornstein’s manager 
that perhaps it was a mistake to make 
Ornstein play Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, 
Rubinstein, etc., to the neglect of Ravel, 
Debussy, Scriabin, and Ornstein him- 
self. I was told that Ornstein’s earning 
capacity had increased between fifty and 
seventy-five per cent. since he abandoned 
his preference for modern music and re- 
turned to the conventional Bach, Chopin, 
Beethoven programme. The thing that 
is regrettable is that the thankless effort 
of popularizing modern music should be 
left to the younger musicians, who are, 
in the nature of the case, incapable of 
commanding a public consideration for 
novelty. Would it not seem as though 
established musicians like Josef Hof- 
mann, Paderewski, Gabrilowitch, and 
Kreisler were almost under obligation to 
abandon the stereotyped formality of 
their programmes? Season after season, 
Mr. Hofmann plays in New York, and 
Carnegie Hall is sold out. And what does 
Mr. Hofmann play? A Beethoven sonata 
(the “Moonlight” or the “Appassion- 
ata”); a Chopin nocturne (and of all 
Chopin nocturnes, the one in E flat, Opus 
9); a Liszt composition—in short, the 
kind of programme we have been hear- 
ing for the last twenty-five years. Mr. 
Hofmann is a very great pianist, the 
greatest, it may be, the world has ever 
known. It is natural we should be curi- 
ous to hear his interpretation of De- 
bussy, Ravel, etc. Does Mr. Hofmann 
contend that in all the great mass of 
music that has been written since Chopin 
and Liszt there is nothing worthy of his 
attention? Did piano music cease for 
Mr. Paderewski when Liszt penned his 
last rhapsody? Can Mr. Gabrilowitch 
blame us if we suffer a bitter disappoint- 
ment at the prospect of another one of 
his Schumann-Chopin recitals? And 
why does not Mr. Harold Bauer—who 
gives us more varied programmes, as a 
rule, than the majority of pianists give 
us—progress beyond a repetition of 
Debussy’s “Estampes,” “La Cathédrale 
engloutie” and “Les Collines d’ Ana- 
capri”? The bulk of the piano music 
of Debussy, D’Indy, Ravel, Ornstein, 
Scriabin, and Scott is practically undis- 
covered for the public. Can we not 
persuade Mr. Hofmann or Mr. Paderew- 
ski or Mr. Bauer or Mr. Gabrilowitch 
to give to this music the attention which 
it manifestly deserves? 

CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 


Drama 


“The Jest,’’ ‘39 East’’ and 
“A Little Journey”’ 


MERICAN managers are so success- 
ful in making the play a screen 
rather than a dais for the playwright 
that I was actually turning into the Ply- 
mouth Theatre before I grasped the fact 
that the “Jest” was the well-known 
“Cena delle Beffe” of Benelli. I had 
read it in Italian, and recalled the 
beauty of its diction through the som- 
breness of its catastrophes, like the Bay 
of Naples livid in some outpour of Ve- 
suvius. At the Plymouth, it is not so 
good; in the transition from Italian to 
English, from the page to the stage, the 
leakage on the side of literature is con- 
siderable. The main motive is rather 
simple. Jest darkens into malignity in 
one of those ruffians who passed for no- 
bles in the uncritical Italy of the Re- 
naissance. It is matched and over- 
matched, in the person of the painter 
who is his victim, by malignity crisping 
into jest. Perhaps the subtlest, though 
not the most stirring, moment of the play 
as acted in English is the opening narra- 
tive, in which the painter lays bare to us 
that moral abasement of physical weak- 
ness before physical strength in which 
human nature reveals to us at one stroke 
its humanness and its irrationality. 

After this the psychology is obvious. 
With the possible exception of the paint- 
er’s forbearance with Ginevra, there is 
nothing further in the play which one 
would be distressed to explain to Mr. 
Rupert Hughes or Mr. Owen Davis or 
Mr. Jules Goodman. It is a contest of 
the vulpine with the leonine, or, even 
less, with the ursine, wherein the fox 
bears off the mixed honor and disgrace 
of a facile, though insidious, victory. 
The craft is not Mephistophelian. Too 
often in plays of cunning it is only the 
success of the plots that apprises us of 
their brilliancy. Neri, the bully, is in- 
artistically stupid. A double ration of 
brains to the dupe would have doubled 
both the dupe’s humiliation and the tri- 
umph of his adversary. It is the wit in 
us that smarts at our folly, as it is the 
virtue in us that bleeds at our sin. 

The dramatic summit of the play is 
the end of Act II, where the painter, 
having fastened the charge of insanity 
upon his enemy, with all the ignominies 
inseparable from that charge in an age 
without insight and without pity, in- 
sults him almost within earshot of the 
woman whom the trick has wrested from 
his talons. Triumph can go no further, 
and the play should end. Unfortunately, 
the clock points only to half-past nine, 
and an unsated audience, which reck- 


ons its pennies by seconds in the thea- 
tre, is insistent on its money’s worth. 
In the third act we have trills and 
quavers, variations on the original 
theme, and, at last, a preparation for 
the reascent for which the fourth and 
final act imperatively calls. A new con- 
trivance makes the ruffian the inadver- 
tent slayer of his own brother. The 
brother’s concern in this act is negligi- 
ble, though one suspects that it may have 
interested him; we are quite engrossed 
with its effect on Neri. That effect is 
presumably inadequate. The penal value 
of remorse clearly depends on the domi- 
nance in its subject of that human feel- 
ing the defect or destitution of which in 
Neri has been one of the capital points 
in Benelli’s exposition. It is difficult to 
rehabilitate a climax. 

The brothers Barrymore monopolize 
the interest of the acting; the other 
parts are acceptably taken, except where 
the itching to be powerful is consump- 
tive of power. With all respect to Mr. 
Lionel Barrymore, I think the addition 
of bestiality to inhumanity in Neri was 
a mistake. We were prepared for the 
ursine; the porcine is too much. What 
do we want in an Italian miscreant? 
Plainly, polish in wickedness—a poniard 
in which, if the blade be dipped in venom, 
the haft is set with mother-of-pearl. 
Shakespeare did not put his Caliban in 
Naples, much less in Florence; he relin- 
quished that novelty to Mr. Lionel Bar- 
rymore. 

Mr. John Barrymore was successful in 
his impersonation of the painter who was 
hare and fox at the same time, first 
cowering and then crouching or couch- 
ant. It was this mixture that gave qual- 
ity to his portrayal. The nervelessness 
of the first act gave point to the ensuing 
tensions, and one remembers (or im- 
agines) a border of weariness and dis- 
illusion that added meaning and relief 
to his vindictiveness. His signal, though 
infrequent, error was the attempt to 
rival Neri in brutality, an undertaking 
to which the Shakespearian “Nay, an 
thou’lt mouth, I’ll rant as well as thou” 
might serve as placard. The contrast 
between himself and Neri was his 
weapon, and he erred in permitting that 
weapon even for a moment to dull its 
edge. 


Playwrights, like other workers, are 
entitled to vacations, and no critic so 
friendly to Miss Rachel Crothers as my- 
self would think of denying to her any 
perquisite of her guild. Employers, 
however, have long since regretfully ob- 
served that workmen are indisposed to 
spend their holidays in the workshop. 
Miss Crothers is peculiar in the fact that 
she is taking a vacation from the prac- 
tice of drama at the Broadhurst The- 
atre in the play “39 East.” I might vary 
the figure by saying with pointed literal 
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truth and beautiful symbolic propriety 
that she is spending the vacation in 
Central Park in the rehearsal of a skirt 
dance under the stimulus of ginger ale. 
Acerbity itself can not say of “39 East” 
that it is ill made; it is not made at all; 
the unborn can not be the guilty. I will 
spare its pointless and plotless fable the 
harshness of a summary. The comfort- 
able theory that anybody can do any- 
thing under sufficient provocation has 
given place to the still easier theory 
that anybody can do anything anyhow. 
Composition on these terms becomes de- 
lectable. 

Good workmen, however, are prone to 
work a little even on their holidays, and 
wit and force will peep in at the window 
of Miss Crothers’s play, no matter how 
roughly the door is slammed in their 
faces. “39 East” is inane, but it con- 
tains a half-act—the first half of Act I 
—which is delightful, and which reap- 
pears, in lessened afterglow, in the first 
part of the concluding act. The open- 
ing of the breakfast-table scene in the 
pretentious boarding-house, which, lying 
practically outside the plot, is secure 
from the infection of its limpness, has 
been handed over to expert and racy 
comedians. Miss Skipworth as Mrs. De 
Mailley, Mr. Alberni as Count Gionelli, 
Miss Friderici as the inimitable Miss 
McMasters, capture us from the start, 
and Mr. Sutherland as Timothy O’Brien, 
in spite of his Judge Pyncheon smile and 
his Laurence Boythorn laugh, adds him- 
self peremptorily to the list of our con- 
querors. But the principals supervene. 
It is as difficult to exclude the principals 
from a play as the bridegroom from a 
wedding. Miss Constance Binney fur- 
nishes all the beauty and rather more 
than all the fatuity which a part, exigent 
in both particulars, requires. In his 
trivialities as Napoleon Gibbs Mr. Henry 
Hull is artistically sound and serious, 
but, in rising to moral seriousness, he 
sinks to artistic triviality. 

The play imagines itself to be morally 
tonic, an idea wherein, if nowhere else, 
the strength of its imagination is demon- 
strable. The heroine is a girl whom a 
few weeks’ stay in New York has di- 
vested of all the shielding scruples of the 
country, without endowing her with even 
a tittle of the protective knowledge of 
the town. The play vindicates impru- 
dence. Probably three girls fall from 
imprudence for one who is betrayed by 
sensuality; yet plays in which sensuality 
flourishes are decried, while those in 
which imprudence prospers pass wun- 
scathed and brag of their virtue. Moral- 
ity might sometimes echo the Spaniard 
whe prayed: “May God deliver me from 
my friends, from my enemies | can de 
fend myself.” 


New York i probably not eager for a 
Westerner'’s opinion on “A Little Jour 


ney,” at the Vanderbilt Theatre, on 
which its own ratifying seal of nearly 
two hundred performances has been em- 
phatically set. My conciseness will re- 
spect that probability. “A Little Jour- 
ney” is not unlike “39 East.” A series 
of plump and agile sketches is trans- 
formed, at a skillfully retarded but al- 
ways premature moment, into a meagre 
and sluggish play. A group of pictures 
which independence might have made 
respectable are reduced to the footing 
of dependents and parasites by the fob- 
bing-up of an arbitrary relation to a 
makeshift play. The idealisms are very 
tedious. I do not mind worldlings; I do 
not mind church: but I hate to go to 
church with a worldling. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Artists and the War 


AST winter, at the Anderson Galleries 
in this city, there was an exhibition 
of paintings by British artists, paintings 
made at the front, authentic records of 
actual warfare. At present there is 
another such exhibition of the work of 
Canadian artists. England, France, 
Italy, Canada, Australia have made last- 
ing memorials of the war and of their 
part in it. They have recognized that 
photography does not suffice and that if 
art is made to touch life and to come 
into contact with events, a great and in- 
spiring record can be preserved. The 
United States sent a few illustrators to 
the front, one or two artists, such as 
S. J. Woolf—patriotic men who managed 
with great difficulty to get to the front 
and paint—but we missed the great 
chance of having contemporary records 
in art of St. Mihiel, Chateau-Thierry, 
and of the many other battles whose 
names will be an inspiration to future 
Americans. The lost opportunity can 
not by any possibility be regained, yet 
there still remains a chance, a vanishing 
chance, indeed, to do something of last- 
ing value. 

We have read recently that a $9,000,- 
000 memorial edifice is to be erected in 
Washington. I wonder what this edi- 
fice is to contain. Is it to hold Liberty 
motors, photographs, rusty relics? There 
is still time, though little of it, to send 
some of our foremost artists abroad to 
paint from actual observation our his- 
toric battlefields, the life of our Army of 
Occupation on the Rhine, the scenes of 
war, the stupendous results of our efforts 
in engineering, railway building, hos- 
pital equipment, shipping, and all the 
other branches of our war activity 

While time's rapid hand is obliterat: 
these records to a great degree, they «ti 
remain to an extent sufficient to make \' 
greatly worth while to undertake what i» 
here urged) Such pictures in a memorial 
building would serve (wo purposes The 


would show, as photography can not do, 
the grim aftermath of war. Hoping for 
peace, our minds are beset to-day with 
endless problems. Is the League of Na- 
tions a League of Peace or is it a League 
of War? Who knows? When doctors 
disagree, how shall the ordinary man, 
the patient, know what is the remedy for 
the disease of war? One thing, however, 
is incontrovertible. Paintings of war’s 
grim aftermath, of ruined orchards, of 
once fertile fields now masses of shell 
holes, of devastated villages, of tumbling 
churches, and all the wreck and destruc- 
tion of war will be an object lesson to 
the eyes of future Americans, a warn- 
ing as well as a reminder. So as an argu- 
ment for peace, where peace can by any 
possibility be preserved, these paintings 
would constitute a most important rec- 
ord. 

But there is another reason, and, in- 
deed, a greater one. At a time when 
our allies were at the last ditch, their 
backs against the wall, we entered the 
conflict, and the tide of battle turned. It 
is well that future generations, not mere- 
ly of Americans, but of the entire world, 
should remember what our country, 
without an army and without an organi- 
zation, accomplished, and in how in- 
credibly brief a time our great results 
were achieved, results which turned the 
scales of battle and determined the fate 
of the war. Such pictures would be re- 
produced in Sunday supplements and in 
magazines, not only in this country, but 
in Europe and would serve to remind the 
world at large, for many years to come, 
that America is a friend to be counted 
upon and a foe to be reckoned with. 
Treaties of peace are too long, too intri- 
cate, and complicated to be read by the 
average man. The treaty with Ger- 
many has finally been published after a 
great hullabaloo. How many men have 
read it from cover to cover? One in ten 
thousand? But the paintings of our part 
in the war would be a story clear and 
simple, so that he who runs would read. 
They would be an account for the aver- 
age man of the war and of our part in 
it that would be a thing to be remem- 
bered. 

Is it too late to send a dozen of our 
foremost painters to France? Can not 
a group of men be found who will be 
willing to furnish the small sum neces- 
sary to finance such a project? Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been 
poured by us into the Red Cross, the 
Y. M. C. A., all to mitigate the suffering 
of war, but the war is over and memory 
is short. We forget that 
prevention is worth a pound 
Since our Government has failed to 
ize the invaluable services which a 
render, may it set be hoped that the 
ever of some Mawenas will happen upon 
these words’ 
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“Hold Fast 
That 
Which 

Is Good”’ 


“The founders of the C-W In- 
dustry are still its controlling 
officers. 








“The principles laid down by the 
founders are still the C-W prin- 
ciples. 


“The needs of the electrical field 
and the problems of electrical 
engineering are now as always 
the cardinal consideration and 
the ceaseless study of the C-W 
organization. 






“The continued dominance of 
the C-W product proves the cor- 
rectness of C-W principles.” 


ML IZEZA 
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The addressing problems of indus- 
try are solved by the Belknap Ad- 
dressing Machine. 


Typewritten Addresses for All Your Lists 


That is the modern way—the way 
of sure, prompt, 100 per cent. mail 
deliveries. In every office where a 
typewriter is used the Belknap Ad- 
dressing Machine can be made to in- 
crease sales, double the day’s work 
and save money. 

If you value economy, accuracy 
and speed you will not hesitate to 
secure a Belknap Addressing Ma- 
chine. It gives your literature that 
personal appeai which a typewritten 
address possesses. You wouldn't 
write your business correspondence 
in long hand—why write addresses 
that way? Banish the wasteful 
method. 


Treat It As You Do Your Figures 


Place this important work upon a 
basis of minimum expense—elevate 
it to its logical importance. 

Systematize it with an error-proof 
machine that will save you the cost 
of twenty helpers, do neater work, 
assure prompter deliveries and obtain 
a more favorable audience. 








The Addressing Problems of Industry 


No. 4 Rotary, on special 
stand. Speed increased to 
1800 to 2000 per hour. 


Rapid Addressing Machine Company “ae Sethnap System”’ 
32-46 West Twenty-Third Street : 


When you install a Belknap Ad- 
dressing Machine, you get a service 
that means efficiency in every detail. 

First, we study your requirements. 
Then we adapt the Belknap to fit 
those needs. We plan the handling 
and operating. We stay with you 
until the Belknap is actually saving 
you money by doing this mechanical 
work better and quicker than it can 
be done in any other way. 


Your Typewriter is Your Stencil Cutter 


The Belknap Fibrotype Stencil is 
the only one your stenographer can 
slip into her regular typewriter and 
cut without expensive equipment. 


Our Reputation is Your Assurance of 
Satisfaction 


For 35 years the Belknap Address- 
ing mechanism has borne a large and 
responsible part of the commercial 
world’s burden. It has in that time 
so capably conducted itself that— 
with all its numerous ‘improvements 
—it stands today pre-eminently the 
most popular and widely used of all 
addressing machines. 


Offices and Agencies in all Principal 
Cities 


: New York 

















Marie Bashkirtseff: The Journal of a 
Young Artist. Translated by Mary L. Ser- 
rano. New and Revised Edition. Dutton. 
$2.50 net. 

Osborn, E. B. The New Elizabethans. 
Lane. $4.00 net. 


Roberts, S.C. The Story of Doctor John- 
son. Putnam. 


Rouges, J. Des Vignes. aioe Soldier 
of France. Dutton. $1.90 net. 

Whitlock, Brand. Belgium. 2 volumes. 
Appleton. "$7. 50 net. 

Wiggins, R. L. The Life of Joel Chan- 
dier Harris. Nashville, Tenn.: Smith & 
Lamar. $2.00 net. 


EDUCATION 


Century Readings for a Course in Ameri- 
can Literature. Edited and Annotated by 
F. L. Pattee. Century. $2.50. 

Dewey, Evelyn. New Schools for Old. 
Dutton. $2.00 net. 

Dobbs, A. E. Education and Social Move- 
ments. Longmans, Green. $3.50 net. 

Ponsonby, Arthur and Dorothea. Rebels 
and Reformers. Holt. $1.60 net. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


Babbitt, Irving. Rousseau and Roman- 
ticism. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 net. 

Clemens, S. L. The Curious me of 
Gondour. Boni & Liveright. $1.25 net. 

Pater, Walter. Sketches and Reviews. 
Boni & Liveright. $1.25 net. 

Stone, W. M. The Divine and Moral 
Songs of Isaac Watts. Privately printed 
for the mg og 

Symonds, J. Last and First: Two 


Essays. New York. Nicholas L. Brown. 
$1.50 net. 


The Great Modern English Stories. An 
Anthology Compiled and Edited by Edward 
J. O’Brien. Boni and Liveright. $1.75 net. 

Van Dyke, Henry. The Valley of Vision: 
A Book of Romance and Some Half-Told 
Tales. Scribner. $1.50. 


Walston, Sir Charles. Truth. Putnam. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Booth, Evangeline, and Hill, G. L. The 
War Romance of the Salvation Army. Lip- 
pincott. $1.50 net. 

Cable, Boyd. Air Men O’War. 
$1.75 net. 

Dubrule, Noélia. Le Francais Pour Tous. 
Ginn. 

Hurd, Archibald. Italian Sea Power in 
the Great War. McBride. 50 cents net. 

Pezet, A. W. Aristokia: Comedy in a 
Colony of Kings. Century. $1.50. 

Shelby, Gertrude. How To Face Peace. 
Holt. $1.50 net. 

The Hatchet of the United States Ship 
“George Washington.” A reproduction of 
the daily newspaper published on the High 
RY) Washington: Navy Relief Society. 


Dutton. 


Wheeler, F. R. The Wonder of War at 
Sea. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $1.50 net. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
Brunner, E. B. Bits of Background in 
One-Act Plays. Knopf. $1.00 net. 


Sayers, D. L. Catholic Tales. McBride. 
$1.00 net. 


Tree, Iris. Poems. Lane. $1.50 net. 


Whitworth, Geoffrey. Father Noah and 
Other Fancies. McBride. $1.00 net. 


The Oxford Book of Australasian Verse. 
Chosen by Walter Murdock. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Theis, Grover. 
Act Plays. 
$1.35 net. 


Numbers and Other One- 
New York: Nicholas L. Brown. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Dresser, H. W. On the Threshold of the 
Spiritual World. New York: George 
Sully and Company. $1.50 net. 

Pope, R. M. An Introduction to Early 
Church History. Macmillan. 

Swift, M. I. Can Mankind Survive? Bos- 
ton: Marshall-Jones Company. 

De Bunsen, Victoria. The War and 
Men’s Minds. Lane. 


SCIENCE 


E. The Whole Truth About 
Alcohol. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Murrill, W. A. The Naturalist in a 
Boarding School: The Natural History of 
Staunton, Virginia. Both published by the 
Author. $1.50 each. 

Nelson, E. W. Wild Animals of North 
America. Wash.: Nat’l Geographic Society. 


TEXTBOOKS 


Briggs, T. H., and McKinney, I. A Sec- 
ond Book of Son ilen for High Schools. 
Ginn. $1.24. 

Norton, H. R. A Textbook on Retail Sell- 
ing. Ginn. 

The Workers’ Educational Association 
Year Book. 1918. Ginn. 

Delano, J. A. American Red Cross Text- 
book on Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick. Blakiston. 60 cents. 


Flint, G. 














